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American writer exposes 
public ignorance of thePLO 


WASHINGTON (Sear ) — Torn Ur .ldi/n .well- 
known in Washing eon for his courage on i he air 
waves — radio and television — displayed bold- 
ness in his article. “Is Arafat too Moderate to Sur- 
vive?", which appeared in the Washington Times 
on Tuesday. Braden, who lias met Ararat, pu- 
blished the article in the most conservative daily 
in Washington, which will definitely create outr- 
age by the Zionist lobby and the American Jewish 
Committee in Washington area. 

“Americans generally seem to think that there 
are two sorts of Palestinians: Those who ack- 
nowledge the PLO as their ‘state* and those who 
do not. It is the result nr Israeli propaganda and of 
American leaders currying to that propaganda.” 
Braden writes 

Braden, who hosts .1 daily radio talk show, has 


warned officials and audiences against the dan- 
gerous path the Begin government is crossing in 
(he Middle East. 

‘*At any rate, what most Americans think is 
simply not true. Ninety to 100 of all Palestinians 
regard the PLO as their spokesman, their (lag, 
(heir spirit and the expression of their cause and 
their unity. Military defeat will not change this 
fact U mil there isa Palestinian state there will be a 
PLO," the article says. 

Braden continues in his article: "only by ac- 
ccpting this fact, with all iis implications, can we 
begin to make plans for the future in the Middle 
East... but. as long as the Begin government con- 
tinues its policy ofannexing the West Bank. attack 
from within is assured." 
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Tension remains high in Hebron 

\jewish’ area is waqf land: Milhem 


Nigerian students occupy embassy 

J “ ,rUlkl0a<l " f ri "' 10 ,he o,„h,ssv 

The undrmedsiudeius reportedly rook over ihe embassy after Fabrmmi refused ,o meet wirh them 

laltr Tuesday ror l5,anbu '- He ™" d « - ■— 

prcan«'[n r |°a U n r iu| i “ Pm,OCO ' ,S,a " bUl - Fabunmi h “ "orilled .u.hori.ies of his 

Gur suggested, however, that the Nigerian diplomat might be on a private visit to Istanbul and under 
protocol rules was not required to advise Turkish authorities about his travels. 
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HELSINKI - Soviet violinist Victoria Mullovn and her accompanist Vahtang ZordlMW* i 
pictured at a press conference In Helsinki. Mullova mid Zordlan defected to Stockholm 
concert tourof Finland. 1 hey are reported to be seeking political asylum In Sweden. (APWltqto : 

Gulf oil slick:. 

No positive action taken 
against spreading menace 



MANAMA, Bahrain (AP) — The Gulf Arab 
countries were reported Wednesday to be trying 
to put into effect a blueprinted, stopgap action 
plan against a giant oil slick leaking from Iran's 
offshore oil wel Is a nd t h reate ni ng coast li ncs a lo ng 
the region. 

The plan, envisaging concerted action to drain 
slick by sucking the floating oil on the high sens, 
would move the region into n phase or active 
defence, according to environmental experts 
here. 

No tar balls have been sighted on benches here 
or elsewhere lately , said Walter Vrecland, head of 
the Bahrain health ministry's Anti-Pollution De- 
part mem. 

He was alluding lo patches of tor swept ashore 
from the main body of the slick, which was hc- 
lleved to be lurking somewhere in the northeas- 
tern sector of (Re Gulf. 

The sucking plan would cover some 13,500 
square kilometres between Saudi Arabia and Iran, 
outside the Iraq-lran war zone, according lo 
Khaled Fakhro or Bahrain, who spoke on behalf 
Of the eight-nation Regional Organization for the 
Protection of Marine Environment (ROPME). 

There have been no efforts lo stop the leakage, 
said Vreeland. 

ROPM E sources said the war-damaged well of 
the Iranian Nowruz offshore oilfield were still 
leaking crude oil at a daily rate variously estimated 
to be 2,000. -1,000 and 6,000 barrels. 

In fact, most officials conceded that surveill- 


ance activities have been hailed since II Juu 
when the Muslim holy month of fasting 00 s 
me need. 

In the sweltering summer weather wrtw 
who observe the daily dawn-to-dus* Iasi Gw 
food and water have been unable to conduciinj 
ami-pollution efforts along the shoreline! 

Saudi Arabln, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar.irdb 
United Arab Emirates have firmed up wW 
ROPME. officials described as passive defenoeir- 
runguments against the slick. 

This, they said, envisage rings of Inllaa* 
Ihioius placed around seafront water daaliuSa 
and power plants, fodcflecttheslIckonceilNfr 
coastlines. 

But the plan Fakhro announced edit fr 
squads of experts to take to sea and oombeUh* 
slick along the fringes of the war zone. 

Fakhro said the plan was tentative and si# 
internal In nature. He also said that a number oft, 
ROPME delegates, who met here 23*29 v 
were still withholding final approval of itoP 50 j 
pending consultations with Iheir governments ^ 

•j 

ROPM E members are warring Iraq 
in addition to Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, tit u 
Bahrain, Qatar and Oman. 

Although Vreeland and other 
officials insisted that no one in the 
region knows the precise location of ' 
Fakhro said the five-month-old flotilla 
spreading southwards since January- 


Israel fears Franco-American 
pressure to make concessions 

pfim^nT7 he o Srael1 news P a P er Maarlv quoted Informed sources Wednesdayasssy 1 ^ 

. n ? ® egln f ears possible Franco- American pressure on Israel lo ma ^. (ri rt 
concessions in Lebanon in an attempt to move Ihe Syrians from their solid twi on 
withdrawal agreement. 

.. YJJ 11 * by th « American and French foreign ministers lo Jerusalem on Wednesday-^ 
existence ora Franco-Amerlcan Initiative to get Israeli troops withdrawn from ^ 

first step, to start negotiations on the Golan Heights and possibly, the West Bank and G« » - 
paper said. It said Mr. Begin told his close associates that he will oppose such anlnlH" 11 *' , : 

agrMineiii^tl| n n e,lerin * Srael ,S that , * ie Unitcd States and France are trying to reach 
staVUng" ith Israel^ *** n&lrdln * ,he w »hdrawal of foreign forces from Lebanon in**!: 

Isr^Mh^^mi°!.o iCa, ^ 0 " OPCra,,0n be,ween the United Slates and France Is not in 1 f *«j* 
war ill Lebanon*^ 50 d |' es f* c,H,,y ,f one “nsldcrs Ihe French stand towards Israel darW 

redeployment of r'™. ,1,l,n,l, 1,1 own » ,,n * '» 


By Leila G. Deeb 

Star Stajf Writer 

IHMA.N— An ancient but still binding 
jetirtent of ‘waqf (endowment) shows 
$ the so-called Jewish Quarter of the 

E Arab city of Hebron has never 
to the Jews, says Mohammad 
expelled mayor or Halhoul in the 
: occupied West Bank. 

The document makes a very strong cose for the 
aty*S Arab people in resisting Israeli attempts to 
wize and "reconstruct" Ihe Jewish Quarter, Mr. 
Mdbem told The Star in an interview. One of Us 
conditions is IhaL any investment in Ihe property 
sforfciled by the lessee if he/ they arc absent from 
s for two years or more. This condition would 
ipply to former Jewish residents of Hebron, who 
wied die land from the (rust. Mr. Milhem now 
proposes that the case be brought before the 
touts and argued up to.tlic international level. 

The mayor said that thequnrterund a vast area 
fa the vicinity belong to the trust of Tainim Al- 
ika Dari a Christian who converted to Isinm 
toon after the birth or the religion, usked for a 
frani of land. He later pul ii into trust and 400 
leanWer, the Jews rented it from the trust. They 
uyed there until 1 929, alter which ihe land was 
iased from the trust by the municipality ofHe- 
i Iron, which is still paying rent. 

i 'The Hebron situation indicates without any 
! foabubtt there is no readiness on the side of the 
Iswlis for peace or justice for the Palestinian 
propk, whether through 'autonomy* and atrans- 
fwial period, the Reagan or Fez plans, or any 
sben," he said. 

What is happening in Hebron should be a 
lo those who are try ing to split tho Pa lest ine 
UwnUlon Organization and Fulch, and to arouse 
“$cion about the leadership of Chairman 
Arafat. In doing this, they would be hclp- 
^Israelis to “settle safely mid securely", not 
I in Hebron, but In Nablus and other areas of 
lifeline, 

hiih!k edair Ihey wil1 open the,r c y cs to the bitter 
that they have, directly or indirectly, helped 
weu policy ofsellling every inch of land and 
^ the people out. 1 ’ 

“k* he Wi®ved that it was not a 
that the situation in Hebron hnstaken 
ura, while the PLO and all Palestinians were 
pled with the rlfi in Fateh and the sitfia- 

Sl1im! a r and thC Bekaa - The [5rHells Ch05e lhe 
actin' tbe * r P°' nl °f view, to initiate 
«iro» 7 otherwise - be asked, how could 
u,. the overwhelming silence of the 

over both Issues? 

to othe r thinking Palestinians and 
folia i ran silualion 15 very serious, and 
tonlMnnn the forcc<I evacuation of “not less 
™.OQ0 Arabs from the occupied territory." 

* hal tbe Jordanian- Palestinian Joint 
for Steadfastness should meet in a 


view, after having been almost paralyzed by the 
lack or funds committed by the Arab govern- 
ments, who, except for Saudi Arabia, have not 
fulfilled their financial commitments to the stead- 
fastness of the people under occupation." 

This week, Mr. Milhem proposed lo the Min- 
istry of Occupied Territories Affairs lo meet, toge- 
ther with those who are interested from the He- 
bron district, Lo find ways and means of trying to 
"face this new challenge." He also would like the 
residents of Hebron and the municipal employees 
to continue providing the necessary municipal 
services, but without co-operating with, or carry- 
ing out the orders of, the appointed Israeli mayor 
or the city. This way they will continue to serve 
the people according to the system pursued by the 
dismissed council. 

With the settling of more extremist Israelis in 
the city and the area, in addition to those in Kiryat 
Arba'a and Gush Elzion, the next step for the 
Israelis would be lo find substitutes for Ihe muni- 
cipal council from the local inhabitants, prefer- 
ably after three or four months oflsraeli control of 
the municipality. This “may lend to make some 
Arabs think that it would be preferable to have an 
Arab mayor, regardless of political colour. 

“I don’t expect that such people (to man an 
Israeli-sponsored council) could be found, be- 
cause of planned Israeli policies for the whole 
district. This in itself makes it a historic responsi- 
bility and any Arab would think a hundred times 
before accepting such a position." 

'Jewish blood for Zionist goals’ 

In the meantime, Mr. Milhem said, the people 
would not tolerate any oftheir community taking 
over from the dismissed elected council. That Is 
why the joint committee meetings would lay the 
basis for all these actions and decide how to deal 
with them without contradiction, due to Ihe dan- 
gerous consequences resulting from any mistake 
made by cither of the two parlies. 

On the actual situation in Hebron, which is still 
under cprfew, ho said that one sometimes lends lo 
think that the recent killing of an extremist settler 
Tails within the Zionist policy or "spilling Jewish 
blood to achieve Zionist goals." This incident, ac- 
cording to statements made by David Levy, led to 
the uncovering of plans for settling 500 Jewish 
families in what is called the Jewish Quarter. 

Mr. Milhem is very seriously trying to initiate 
some official action that will bolster the struggle 
and resistance of the people under occupation. 
But he is very disappointed with the current si- 
tuation, which he feels is counteracting Ihe strug- 
gle “inside." 

“I want to ask those who think they are pursu- 
ing (he right line for liberation what they can do to 
face the new situation in Hebron and its district, 
and how concerned are they about the curfew still 
imposed on the city?” he said. 

"1 think it is time to put our differences aside 
and adhere to Ihe leadership that Palestinians in 


bp w^ emer8ency ““ion, not necessarily at and outside Ihe occupied territory have chosen 
Vnn hc 8814 “ U shou,d doing some- willingly and freely, looking upon it as their sole 
J™Wnecessarily from a financial point of and legitimate representative. 
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Explosive situation: An Israeli army guard watches Israeli liberals as Ihey demonstrate in Hebron 
lo express solidarity with the Arab people under curfew. 

Settlers receive orders to 
arm selves at all times 

By Star Staff Writer 


AMMAN — Jewish settlers in the Kiryat Arha'a 
settlement near Hebron have received orders 
from Ihe military commander ordering them to 
carry arms at nil times and wherever they go, 
Israeli army radio reported on Wednesday. The 
weapons to be carried i Delude M • 1 6 submach I nc- 
guns and Hogalil machine guns in addition to the 
revolvers normally carried by all settlers, the ra- 
dio, monitored here, said. 

The written order grams permission to the set- 
tlers to shoot at any Arab who docs not respond to 
warning calls or tries lo run away and at Arabs 
who disturb order and security. 

It allows settlers to mount patrols inside the 
city or Hebron and to enter Arab houses for 
scorch. The settlers are allowed to arrest Arab 
suspects and lo hand themover to the authorities. 

The radio's military correspondcm also re- 
ported dial the parents ofan assassinated Jewish 
student, Aaron Gross, has departed from Hebron 
protesting (he savage acts of set tiers against Arabs 


follow ing t he assassi nation of i heir son . The fat her 
or the deceased sent a letter in Rabbi Mnshe Lev- 
inger, leader or the settlers, accusing him ofbeing 
the cause of the death of his son, and requesting 
him to stop the immoral acts that are being 
committed against L lie innocent A rubs in Hebron. 

Several Hebronile families have received let- 
ters threatening massacres like those in Sabra and 
Shatila camps in 1 982 if they do not leave Hebron 
for good. The threatening tellers were signed hy 
an organization called “The Fist of IX* fence". 

Rabbi Levingcr is contacting Jewish families 
throughout Israel to settle in Hebron, which lie 
calls "the city oTour fathers’', where they will hc 
granted free housing. Hc is also exploiting 
statcpienis made hy militant Knesset members on 
Ihejudaizaiion of Hebron, in create a fail accompli 
in the city and to force Arab residents out. 

Hcbrnn has been the scene >of prolonged violent 
clashes between settlers and Arab inhabitanl sever 
since the slabbing incident two weeks ago. 


Israel denies mass- grave 


TEL AVIV (AP) — The Israeli army has buried 
more than 44 Palestinian guerrillas and Syrian 
soldiers killed in the Lebanon war in northern 
Israel, Ihe military comhmnd said Wednesday. 

The command was denying charges leveled 
Tuesday by an American freelance journalist, Ta- 
-mara Kohns, (hat Syrian and Palestinian soldiers 
had been buried in mass graves in a cemetery near 
the Sons oT Jacob bridge over the Jordan river in 
northeastern Israel. 

II confirmed the graveyards location and said 
that 44 of the graves were marked and that a name 
list had been given to the International Red Cross. 
Two unmarked graves contained more" than ona 


body found in unidentifiable condition in Leba- 
non, said the command. 

Ha’retz newspaper displayed a photograph oT 
the cemetery overgrown with weeds but marked 
by a sign saying "cemetery for Ihe enemy dead, 
respect the honour of the area." 

Under the Geneva Convention, it is forbid- 
den to bury people from an occupied territory in 
'the territory oTthe occupying power. Israeli new- 
spaper The Jerusalem Post reported Wednesday 
that one of its reporters who visited the area has 
identified at least six more graves that have been 
dug recently. 


Beirut residents describe shelling 

BEIRUT (AP) — Druze gunners shelled Christian Eaat Beirut on Wednesday, kllllngat least three 
people, and wounding ] 0 on the second day of President Amin Getnayel's visit to the United States, 
slate and private radio stations reported. 

Among the depd was Pauline Maalouf, a seveq-yenr-old girl who was playing with a boy ofher 
age In an alley of the Akkawi neighbourhood when a rocket lore her lo pieces. 

"We saw her head, arms and legs scattered all over,"- said Norma Dabbous, a 32-ycar-oId 
housewife who ra'shed oat from her house after the blast.! 

About 200 metres away from, the alley another shell devastated five cars on ihe Fuad Chehab- 
elevated highway near (be foreign ministry. Shards of glass littered Ihe scene. 

"A-shellfeli behind me,” Sold Slink ri Bailout, 40 , a hank employee. “Iw as driving lo work. My 
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242 needs to be changed, Lord Caradon 

Veteran British diplomat believes true peace is still possible 



By Khader Maiisour 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — United Narfons Se- 
curity Council Resolution 242 of 
1 967 could still serve as the basis 
for a peaceful Middle East set- 
tlement, but it requires some ad- 
ditions, says the man generally 
regarded as the “architect" of the 
resolution. 


Lord Hugh Caradon, a member of 
the British House of Lords nnd for me r 
British representative at the UN, (old 
The Star in an exclusive interview that 
Resolution 242 should be amended (o 
"secure the establishment ora Pales- 
tinian independent state in accordance 
with UN resolutions." 

The resolution, passed after the Is- 
raeli occupation of Inrgc new areas of 
Arab land in 1967, called for peace In 
exchange for return of occupied land. 
But It referred to the Palestinians only, 
as a refugee problem, and this has been 
a stumbling block to Arab acceptance. 


l-ord Caradon said its implementa- 
tion. with the addition he mentioned, 
“would be. in my view, the appropriate 
solution to the problem. ...if, of course, 
both the United Nations and the Se- 
curity Council folly and effectively op- 
erate over the two explosive issues" of 
Palestine and Jerusalem. 

Their failure to do so before it is too 
late could lead to disastrous conse- 
quences the breaking out of a third 
world war, he said. He strongly urged 
the US. Britain and Western European 
countries who favoured resolution 242 
(o lake a more advanced and construc- 
tive stand over the issues. Particularly, 
he called on the United Slates to re- 
consider supplying Israel with more 
weapons and Kinds. 

Lord Caradon also commented on 
the military and political situation in 
Lebanon. Asked whether he thought 
Israel would launch an attack against 
the Syrian forces In (he Bekaa Valley 
area, he said, "il is beyond one’s com- 
petence to say yes : or no, until after 
Prime Minister Begin will have made 
his scheduled visit to the U.S.A." 

However, he added, observers holo 
out little hope of Mr. Begin’s govern- 
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ment following a sensible, flexible alti- 
tude towards a genuine peace and its 
inevitable requirements. "Surprisingly 
and shockingly, Begin is escalating Is- 
rael's military might and slicking to 
'peaceful' solutions of his own," he ex- 
claimed. 

Lord Caradon rejected the recent 
Lebanese-lsraeli troop withdrawal 
agreement, saying, “It is inadequate." 
He did not elaborate. 

Lord Caradon was speaking after 
returning to Amman from a visit to the 
occupied West Bank Palestinians on 
both banks have the same hope, he 
said; that is, "to establish ail indepen- 
dent state on I heir homeland with a 
free will, and to take decisions of their 
own. 

.Lord Caradon went on to say, “I 
must say from my contacts with 
thoughtful Israeli politicians such as 
former Israeli UN Representative 
Abba Eban and others that there is for 
the first time, a severe criticism and 
division among the Israeli people in re- 
lation to the Likud's government's po- 
licy towards peace initiatives and their 
inevitable requirements. Such 
thoughtful politicians, should think, 
are truthfully attracted to peace and 
not to war.” 

Lord Caradon praised the high mo- 
rale which the Palestinians every- 
where maintain, despite their increas- 
ing hardships and sufTerings. 

“I personally fully believe that if no 
peace prevails in Jerusalem no peace 
will prevail in the whole ortho Middle 
East. In- this regard," he added, "1 
•would borrow what His Majesty King 
Hussein lately, said to the mission of 
the Council of Europe which visited 
Jordan in the past week: 

"It is always to be borne in mind 
that the Palestine issue aught to be 
considered the central issue of the 
whole Middle East. If this issue is not 
appropriately solved no peaceful solu- 
tion can be hoped for or expected." • 

In addition lo his UN posting. Lord 
Caradon has 50 years of experience in 
Middle Extern alTnlrs. During the Bri- 
lish Mandate period he served as dis- 
trict commissioner or Nablus (Samaria 
District), and In the Second World War 
served in the British military based in 
Libya. He had several diplomatic ass- 
ignments in the Middle East including 
a tour of duty in Jordan, and served as 
governor of Cyprus. He writes a 
monthly article in the London-based 
Arab newspaper Asharq Al-Awsat. 



Lord Hugh Caradon (left) speaks with Reporter Kliadcr Maiuour 


‘Surprisingly and shockingly, Begin is escalating 
Israel’s military might and sticking to “peaceful” 
solutions of his own.’ 



• MINISTER or Transport Ali Suhaimat will open at Aqaba port on 
Thursday several projects that were built under Ihe Iasi five-year plan 
They include a dock for cement and phosphate export, potash storage 
warehouses and roll-on, roll-off berths. The total cost of (hose project! 
amounts toJD43 million. 

• THE SAUDI Government has requested Jordan’s support for Ihe 
nomination of Mr. Abdul-Hadi Al-Marshawi lo the post of secretary 
general of (he Islamic civil aviation council. 

• ALIA, THE RoyAI Jordanian Airline and Olympic Airlines have 
reached an agreement whereby Alin will 11 y one direct flight to Rhode! 
during l he su mmer seaso n . This l ri p is one oft h rcc trips between Amman 
and Greece originally agreed upon. 

• A ROY A L decree lias been issued ratifying on SR 1 3 million loan from 
the Saudi Development Fund for the southern Jordan Valley irrigation 
project. 

Another decree was issued, approving the agreement fora loan for the 
Aqaba thermal puwur .station from the same fund, amounting to SR NO 
million. 

• THE GOVERNMENT , has decided lo grant permission for aircraft 
carrying fresh meal from abroad to Innd at the old Amman civil airport in 
Marka to facilitate the transfer «r meal to the slaughterhouse in Amman 
and for quicker delivery. 

• A DELEGATION representing private sector commerce will leave for 
Turkey on Friday on a five-day visit to discuss with Turkish officials the 
development or commercial relations between Turkey and Jordan. 

• THE ADMINISTRATIVE officer at the Drivers Licencing Department 
staled that the number of operating vehicles came to 1 77,849 by the end 
or last December. The number of vehicles registered during the first half 
or current year came to 10,575. Fees collected last year amounted to JD 
1 2 million and in ihe first hairorthls year to JD 6 million. The numbered 
dri vi ng lice nccs issued came to 3 5 7 ,3 0 1 du ri ng Iasi year, and applica** 005 
for new driving licences came to 107,300 including 45,154 students 
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Regent receives 
Indian envoy 


AMMAN (Star)- His Royal Hid"** 
Prince Abdullah Bin Hussein, 
Regent, on Wednesday received , 
Romesh Bhandari, the special envoy 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gsno 

Mr. Bhandari also met 
Prime Minister Adnan Abu 0 «b 
. other high government and oou rt 
cials. In a statement |o The Star after 
wards, he said that his visit » JjjjL 
and other Arab countries, n 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 

Lebanon, Tunisia and Algeria, 1*1 . 
purpose of learning .the laletfw . 
of those countries, who are dlr^n 

Volved ih thfe Palestine. Issue «wr- 

Middle East crisis. 

India is urging th«e eounUHS^ 

take a collective stand on these wj* 
ues iq conformity with ihe New Wr . , 
Non-Aligned summit meeting 
March 1983, hp said. 


Jordan is safe against 
cholera* ministry says 

jsfo vaccine is being released 


Jordan 


at this time 



Pr. SulBlmnn Quhnln 
By HRmdnn Al-Huj 
Slur Staff Writw 

AMMAN « Chances til' <m nmhreuk 
In Jordon UiIh summer nre 
illffldripjte rflporiN of so me vanes in Hiu 
qiH area of Egypt recently, nay* n 
pokciiinn fur Did Ministry nf I luiilih. 
Friftwy Mil Caro Director .SuInU 
man Quhaln mid Tlw Nun Him the 
ffllnlwry Is not vaticinating Jordan re- 
ilhnliorreloBNltigiiiiy vttuvhui 

Dr. Q|M wild Him "it inilieuieii- 
Ally possible in reeQlvu tihoteni vaviil- 
■H*i, hm we tin mil vticeiiuue any 
piftfn spinal whnlvrtt beeiHiM) li in ol 
Bills taneflt due in iltu low peteuiilute! 
oflmimmiiy it give*,ind lin hIhhi dura- 
Hon. '"mere \i ulmi (lie hitee luollim nl 
praiBBilciii ihe viivulutilutl pureon 
»«N. Then Itu begins ignoring pci- 
Hml hyglenu mul xnniioi > mummies. 
Afen, the Work! Ilunlili Orpniilniiinii 
fcfii nw iitl vine vmjmutnii iiguintii 


Dr Quhaln Niiltl tli«i ihe llotiiih 
Mlflinry duel mg uxpuut an miihrenk 
In the kingdom this yew. 
«t| we hope m Funiniu free of mm 
IlHiM, 

k " Wfl inkun nil mutiny* in 
j0 r0«n free nf uholera. I liusu 
jneMursg Include ihu eniuiimniis 
yrvliinn of wider supplies ilimu, 
M 0 B 1 Jerdiji, |q h# sure that water dim 
In pipes Id irsHiud efficiently 


willi chlraine and Mile |m Immiui won* 
Hiiniptlitn. I'urlixIlfwimpluMilttllwnivr 
supplies me taken til vhNiiim Inert l km* 
lor Inicieijoliigktil exujnlnullnns," 

In iitldliiiiii in ihu mtmiinrlng nl 
piped wmIvi . Ihe lank li neks ihm furry 
drinking wuiur m iitao sirleily super- 
vised lo ensure ihe wwer's stifriy mid 
i rani men i willi chlorine. 

Tltu Znrqii Hlvei, mitw one of Im • 
dan's iiinsi Ibnile I'm ming ureas, Ik now 
ol'T II mils for Hgrlv'tilinru. Thu tlultta 
nenr Ihe airumn. where ullluunis Ifom 
lim 'Ain OliflKol KewHge iremmeni 
plum flow, are oluerved no Hull no 
vugeinhles irrlgnied fmin ihm snnrwu 
nm grown, 

"Pood hygiene memnires #r« 
Hirieily observed mid Advice on health 
educnUnn Is given through mm medln 
mid other menus, lo nsk the piddle iho= 
roughly in wimli ihelr ftiod nnd vegclH> 
lilwn before eniliig," Hr, Qiihnin Hold. 

Olliei snfegimrdHtiruulsoneuusKttry, 
limvevui Purls of entry loJnrdttn Tmin 
tonmrles known in have eholurn ie> 
inn in under ullnlunl Kiipurvlploii. with 
lithormory exmniiiiilloiis Ineluded, 
llospimlH mnl oilier huiilth Ihulliiluit 
m e iemly lo deni wuh tiny enw wninlng 
from nlTueiud mens. "Ml Inhs ihruii- 
glmtii lordim me ie»dy lo examine 
nmol Nrtiuples lor eholuiu genns," wild 
111 (Juixiiii. 

lie snld oilier munsmeK Ineliidudi 

>' I'iovImoii nfMillieluiil lollui Inullillus 
In lim ptueen wheie l -gyplliin vlnilurn 
imihei In Inige numlvrs wnliing lor 
lllghln mil ofJordmh 

• A him on lim emry of 1 1 own vegein* 
hies liom nlluemd eoimliluKi mid 

• I'lxmniniiiionol'KmnpleHlhunKewnge 
liunlinuni plnnis lo sue ll'lhuy 
min ulmlem hnemrin, snlimmullu or 
xlilgeiki. 

No uliolurn huuieiln hnve been 
foil nil in ihuntt xninples slime ihe lust 
uholurit mithi'unk In IUK1, he Niiltl. 
"Also, smuplus of etillivmud vegem* 
hlus, soil nnd siremns ere inkun for Ihe 
nmnu pm pose, nnd no eholurn hnuiorln 
Imvu heun found," 



Dflufl Weems (lefi), Jenmie Hielner mid Russeil drnne dlxpuss ihelr newfound kiiflwieilHe tlitrlnn 
their visit in Annimn 

Young Americans win Middle East essay contest 

Students gain understanding 


By Leila Q, Doeb 
JVftir Staff Writer 
AMMAN ™ "Thure'P moruio ihe Un- 
ited Ntaieit ilinn New York and Wmh> 
iiiginn D,C. The people of Iowa, North 
Dnkom nnd Nebraska will glvu a fhlr 
kenrliig (to Ihe Palestinian ease) whan 
they Bfu presented with Informnllon 
flint etuinni he rohued." 

These were, ihe words of Mr- I'eier 
Welter, Ameriuan governmeni and 
world history lonelier nl Washington 
High Nuhonl In Washington, Iowa. 

Mr. Welter is ihe gpoiiHurlng lon- 
dtur of C, Russell Crone, one of the 
three winners nf an essay eniuesi on 
"Thu ArnNsmell Conllleii A sn|«’ 

I Ion". Thu uumpeiiilnn ibr hlghsehnol 
hindunls from ihu stales of Iowa, Ne* 
hraskti. N»rllt Dnknln mul Wyoming 
was nrgtmlml nnd sponsored hy ihe 
Arab Wonwn'n £0101(11 (AWC) and 
'ihe Alllveh PoundnllMi. 

The otyuuilvflN nf these iwo groups 
nre similar In many waysi mainly to 
promote Amuriean undemmullng or 
Arab unhurt! npd heritage, end In ihe 
cine of ihe AWC, i|ie role of Arab 
women In pnriluulnF> 

"Members nr our organlsnilon will 
heeome members of oilier women's 


Arab children due to visit in August 


Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The impending vhdi 
® wrdgn of I qq children Imm 
J AjPb BQuntriei |g imended 
JAph youth “to discover hy 

S 68 lhal lhe Arab 

W.Nm conerele apd reel 
an ills olHulnl In 
™ of the progrRmpte. 

Mgierweh, mslsiani 
Organ Urn ion and 
SL 1 Arab Cull u rat 
The Star in an Inter* 
rv Hwt iha v ill. tuhifth i. ii... itf 


we. wutuh end to show visitors dial 
this Innd Is u part of the Arab lands." 

During the children's Miiy ip Jor* 
dan, visits nre ummgud to a number of 
loemlons in the uniintry. with empha- 
sis on planes related to Arab history. In 
addition to the traditional antiquities 
and tourist Hies, the visitors willseeihe 
site of the battles of Yttrmouk and 
Mu'lfl, end the tombs of famous Iglnmtu 
leaden who died and wure burled in 
Jordan. 

Deeply affected 

One very Important pariofthe tour 


W ftMWlf whieh Is the third of will be the ehlldren's vigil tp the fropt 
SrlS ,ake P ,a «s from 1 5>2S lines, to meet and spend time wjjh sol* 


uwflii WrtH 1 

will be joined during 
by Jortfapian children. 

m.S ES?i B ! nt « ‘be Iniila* 
Q W86n Neor In 
- WiuWhr-iirpBn |g to m Into 


elaf Item is very Influential, end all the 
Arab ehlldren end supervisors are 
deeply effected afler the v|sli. 1 

He stressed that while the Queen 
through the programme, Is expressing 
her Nlef jn the common roots af Arah 


faw Brifi Wjldf df having a com* experience, ill ma|n aim is 
k 2® Wfd, dancing, sing- understanding of Jordan Tll0fa sffl 
B2BR-M pjljer aspects," Mr nrhap tmooriaiti results, the soeiati per- 




'IRK ■njd-^VweyTft SI . . "WJten Hie w « j. 

j {|v ^' - wfl fdel that an eaehange jn baltefr Nl* 


other important results, 
sonai experienee and the frlendinip 
that Is built among children. 




■ *t v if. \ . •; . 


2 . 1 . 


ween brothers, nnd a better iindeniaiui* 
lug, Is eppnremly shown." 

Vlaitlng ehlldren ere clmsen 
through In vital Ions te all Arab nun* 1 
tries through the Ministry ef Foreign 
Affairs. Each Is Invited to send tour, 
children, between the ages of 1 1 end 
14, Many Arab countries Hnve re- 
sponded positively, and Mr. Maunvah 
feels ii |sa measure of ihe programme s 
sucuess Ural those who hqve parijol* 
pBted In earlier years have continued w 
do so. Hesald he hoped more Goumrles 

would Join In the future. 

Jordanian ehlldren are chosen by the 
governoretss and a specie! committee 
« three chosen fey the governor, and 
one by the committee, from each gov. 
ernorate. They are selected an ihe basis 
of mm spirit and oiher qualities, in- 
eluding ‘be requlremeni that they be 
active end pr«oDP®!' 

The programme is eempletaly 
flindeiby iKg Jordanian gnvernmom. 

. Aieneies. Involved Inalude the tour* 

him. youth. Information and Interior, 
ministries. Alii the. Royal Jordanian 

Airline, the Armed Po^, the fiqys 

Arts Centre, the Friends of Children 

Club, the Youth ‘ 

; and ‘h fl 


groups in the UN, such ns NOW 
(National Orientation of Women), to 
forma n Arab women's etuicii* In Hicm 
organliatlotiH, to try (nmong other 
things) to eliminate the slcrenlypetl 
Hollywood picture of Arab Women," 

Dr. Nftjftl Arafat Al-Khelil, ehnirwn* 
men of the AWC, lold the Jerusalem 
Slur. 

"Qur mnlii objceilve te to Inform 
the American public of our problem 
and tel thorn act niter they learn the 
Ihcis," she added, 

One excellent way of doing just ihm 
was Hie organ Uni Ion of the commit tor 
high school st ude nm. The objectives, 
■recording to the brochure sent lo the 
sponsoring teauhers, were lo promote 
Imernuilonfll upderhiandlng Ihrnugh 
the smdy or Middle l^Msru culture, 
jwllilos and Idsioryi to develop the 
Inierest of suidems nnd cducmni s in 
ihe Middle Ran, lo encourage rusenruh 
mul writing shills and to ehailenio 
stiidems to ncadenilc exeullenco. 

In the irase of ihe throe wlnnera, the 
(lblecllves would seem in hnve M|c* 
eeeded admirable, Jeanne Nielner from 
Qlsmarck^Norlh Dakuie, Ruswll 
Crone from Wasltlnglon, Iowa ami 
Doug Weems from tird, webrnskn 
hnve become much more imderatand* 
log of the Pnlesilne problem, They nil 
said they bed known little About It , and 
except Ibr Jeanne, had not had any 
contfloi with the Arab world or im in- 
habitant!!. But Hiey had watched the 
news lately, particularly the Lebanese 
wpr.artd have now learned the "other 
side" ulTIto story, 

"It wna very enllglilening m read 
and got the other side," said Hubs, " All 
you ever hear on the news Is about all 
whet the V<8 give* Israel, weapons, qjd, 
etc. And always the though! of Pale* 
tlnlsn lerrprlsiN, hardly ever Israeli ter- 
wrists," 

hut "the TV coverage of ihe Le- 
banese war, opposed hy Israel, led to a 
lot of raised eyebrows. |i was very gfa- 
phis,** said Mr. Weller, "Israeli and 
pro-Israeli individuals in the US wure 
upset by the Image portrayed, causing 
support of Israel to erode." 

Where they etund 
Jeanne i "Idlest In luns have a right to 
their own homeland. 1 ' 

Dougi "I m A strong advocate of 
peaceful Goexisie nos, rather than being 
pro or anil anyone." 

Rum u l am amhZlopbu." 

These were ihe replies of the three 
new high sehonl graduates when asked 
where they iWQd now, after havlpa 
done ihe rowarah apd ihe writing, and - 
having coins w Jordan op (he first leg , 
ef die trip (which will also take Hicpt to 
gyria and Tunisia). This trip was |he 
gwRrd erosenied |o tpem and tljelr 


sponsoring lencheis fur winning die 
on most , 

"We knew About ihe fighting (over 
Palestine) but didn't know the cm im. 
We henrd ahum ihu PAlesdniaite. but 
didn't know It was a Inn ihelr home* 

I a ml," com mettled Russ- 

The (hrec jrapera are well* 
ruscAruhud, nnd show a seiralilvny to 
polltiCAl. hlHiorluAl nnd human her ten 
problems. Jeanne writes litai a com- 
promise 1s required on teuh shies 10 
ensure ihe cstabltehmeiH of n PaIuk- 
Union sinlo mul Ihu continued axis* 
lunev of a Jewish hmuelimd. 

Russ Also luiliuvus ihm n vompronu 
tee must Ira readied, Ideally ncgoilniud 
by the United Nations. Hut since Him 
agency has "proved Inelfadlve til the 
lrargAlnlng table", the next logiunl 
choice would Ira the UR => nftur Ii 
nutdernius its views on ihe P|.0 and 
develops w eoiralsiviicy in Middle litrai 
policies, and If "h followed through on 
promises mnda lo Ihu Arabs," 

Due in ihe UK mlsirtiNt of suwitlled 
"rAdlesr Arabs, he writes, i|ie Soviet 
Union should nlsu l« involved. The 
least solution, \im concludes, should 
Ire to ret urn the West Bimk niidCte reui 
llte PdesilnlAnHUNii permanent home, 
with a Jerusalem divided between two 
stales. 

Dmtg favours one Mate, a "si Ale of 
PnlBHl1nlunR, ,, heuAuw there should be 
no reason Ibr the Jews and A rubs m to 
live In petm A new eonsiliuiion 
should Iw drawn up Ural gimiieus 
freedmm to both sides, with two legl> 
sIbiIvq lumses (one with represems* 
lives olinsep by districts divided Ac- 
cording to number of Inhabitants, and 
the other with am equal number of 
Arabs end jews), 

Th|s sol min n would preserve the 
unity or Palestine, giving both people a 
homeland. He advoGtiieN an educa* 
iloiral programme emphasising the 
achievements of both Jews end Arabs, 
and stresMng lhAi there is such n thing 
an nance hi I eooxtelepce, 

The nrganlreilun that made this 
possible Is very young, l< begun i|H m 
Idea In 1 982, wji It a plan fttr having m 
Arab women's organ talk m, snld 
chairwoman Nnjar Al-Khelil. Thu fifsi 
meeting of (he AWC wnHSuppnsed m 
lake place on 1$ July, but the Israeli 
Invasion or Lebanon made ihe women 
feel qu limited tele need iu organise 
.themselves, and they started work he* 

: lore fttr ma titles of the orgapirailmi 
were completed, 

Sipce tpen they have worked In 
several ways in fei die Arab polpi of 
view be hoard, Including ifeelr Jlterii 
vigils Ip Wflihlngipn and New Vork 
during the Israeli invasion- : 
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Grass fires become serious problem 
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Breathtaking show in Amman 


By Jim Weiss 

AMMAN — lie Holiday Inn nf.-\m- 
mmi hrts another .show Uiai cun mu r.iil 
fa plense ull who attend. I hey have 
combined ji lop pop sillying Ivtjicl from 
Europe, n I e male dance learn from 
England, a (rick cycling circus net irom 
Poland and n serenading trio in add in 
die runinmic flavour ol ihe niglu. 

'Villi ull of these groups combined, 
«he result is a fast-paced visual show 
lhal hardy leaves one lime to enjoy the 
gourmet dinner (hat can be served to 
your table. 

The band. Kimono, plays older 
melodies from the 1950s and 60s up to 
die latest pop charts. Brian K inrush on 
bass and Keith Hopcraft on guitar had 
played in other hands together and had 
cut an LP with a group called Record. 

Then, six months ago they teamed 
up with a dynamic and beautiful pair of 
Dnnish performers, Pernille Erikson 
and Susnnne Frlis, who both play syn- 
thesizer. This young and versatile 


gi imp makes music that demands to | v 
danced to. I hey also have some oft heir 
mvn original music, which they will he 
delighted to play upon request. 

When the dunce mum Baby Doll 
lakes the floor, all talking mid eating 
stops us these four girls double your 
heart heal with their "body talk" cross- 
ing nil language harriers Their unbe- 
lievable costumes, top-notch dancing 
and beautiful smiles captivates the au- 
dience. 

The Baby Dolls started three years 
ago In England, and hnve since per- 
formed throughout Europe. 

Between the shows of Kimono and 
Baby Doll, comes what is surely a un- 
ique act in Jordan: It combi ncs juggling 
a nd trick cycling by t he Duo Bugajuy or 
Poland 

The Holiday Inn presents the show 
seven nights a week and jl will run for 
at least a month. The performance is 
from 9 p.m. lo 2 a. in. in the Ambassa- 
dor Suite. 


Story by Kathy Kakish 

Picture by Trlcin Weir 

AMMAN — A lew mi nines after ,i cull 
to the Civil Defence Department 
fCDD) telling ofn fire in an open field 
fast Saturday, Sgt. Walid Al-Omari and 
his team of eight firemen arrived at the 
scene .md began theii job. 

Die fire had started in one corner n| 
the field, near Ad- Dust our newspaper, 
and spread out in no nine. Three Indies 
stood on the roof or their home located 
next to the field and pleaded with 
pedestrians to try to put out the fire 
next to their garden wall, over which 
some tree branches extended. 

When asked about the cause of 
such fires in open fields. Sgt Omari 
said lhal carelessness is usually i be- 
cause. "People do things without 
thinking," he said. " They throw cigar- 
ette bulls just anywhere, which is 
especially harmful in places where 
there is dry grass. Children, fallowing 
the example of their elders, usually set 
fire to dry grass with the intention or 
gelling rid of it. Once III , t he fire spreads 
frightfully quickly. Alllt needs is a mild 
wind and dry grass. 

“They think that by burning the dry 
grass found in open fields they are do- 
ing something good .but look at the 
result ofsuch a fire," lie said, indicating 
the damage done to several trees in the 
nearby garden. 

Asked about the cause ora second 
fire across the street from the field, Sgt 
Omari said that as the firemen were 



[Jordanian consortium forms 
lo establish London office 

housing Bank submits communal application 


economy 

UNDP session sets 
guiding priorities for 
the next four years 


SfJiir* mc '' PU ' 0,, ‘ “ gr0M nre ,h "' ""-cplcncd (he ncbrhn* 


and garden 

putting out the fire in the first field, 
someone who was watching u.s 
simply lit another one there 


"We are here to deal with a com- 
pletely different type or fire accident." 
he stressed, "mid such carelessness 
doesn’t make our joh easier.” 

Sgt. Omari told Tlic.Suirlli.it Severn I 
fire stations are distributed all over 
Amman, each one covering u certain 


urea. "My team covers western Am- 
man , u nd we have to put out as many a 
seven orcight bush fires daily," hessid 

A nyonc who secs a fire in dry grass 
should call the CDD immediately, Sg 

Omari said. “Don't wait forsomeora 
else to do It. The number is easy lo 
remember — 661 1 1 1/2/5. or IW lot 
the Shineisuni urcn. Wasting time in 
such mutters may cuuse great damage." 


By Steven Ross 
Star Stuff Writer 
uuaN — The Housing Bank of Jordan is spen- 
K a venture by Jordanian bunks to open a 
bank in London, well-tnlormed bank- 
'^sources here say. 

: in application by the Housing Bank or England, re- 
-jjis a London banking licence, was made on behalf of 
^consortium, which represents most Jordanian-owned 
■Os. The application is still pending, but the bank officials 
Jiwas expected to be approved by the beginning of 1 984. 

Iht officials, who asked not to be named, said the eon- 
nun would be led by the Central Bank or Jordan — the 
-m shareholder - and the Housing Bank. One report said 
jin: tank’s expected capital Is about £20 million. 

Other shareholders nre to be eight commercial banks and 
jfinancial companies. Among them are the Jordan Securi- 
jiCbrporaliori, Jordan National Bank. Jordan Gulf Bank, 
pjin-Kuwail Bank, Petra Bank, Cuiro Amman Bank, Fin- 
rairul Credit Corporation. Jordan Investment and Fin- 
es Corporadon, Real Estate Finance Corporation (Refco) 
rJNaiional General Investments Company. Other partki- 
pii’ names were not available. 

Central Bank officials could not be reuehed for comment 
a the venture. But the sources told The Slnr the new I .on- 
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don banking venture had several purposes. One of Hie most 
important would be simply to give Jordan a higher profile in 
the city (London’s banking community). Another would be 
to help finance jordanian-Rriiish trading activity. 

One oil he officials suggested that the bank would serve a 
major purpose is allowing its members to tap the very active 
European financial scene, the Euromarket. The private 
members do not include the largest of Jordanian banks such 
as the Arab Bank, which already has its own subsidiary in 
London. 

The Central Bank’s encouragement of, and leading role in 
the London venture follows a number of measures it has 
taken recently to stimulate Jordanian banking, and through 
it lo rub sonic warmth back into the Jordanian economy. 
Central Bank Governor Mohammad Said Nabuisi told The 
Star in a recent Interview that a decision to lower the reserve 
requirement for commercial banks by one percentage point 
had been taken a her the bank noticed some sluggishness in 
trading activity. 

In March the Central Bank lowered the ceiling on the 
interest hanks pay far deposits of one year or more to 8 per 
cent, in n move meant to give them more freedom or 
movement. It has also encouraged innovations in local 
bunking, including a recent JD .1 million issue of certificates 
of deposit. 


New investment Arm arranges 
JD 3 million JEA bond issue 



THE IRISH BAR 



By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The Jordan In vest - 
koi and Finance Corporal ion 
OJFCorp), one or Jordan’s new- 
sbanking Institutions, will cup 

slirsl half-year of existence next 
sonth with a JD J million bond 

m for the Jordan Electricity 
Authority (JEA). 

JlFCorp will be the ngeiu Tor lire 
&) t. which it will manage along with 
iiwnberof other financial companies. 
J'bonds are to part-finance JEA’s 
Thermal Power Station project, 
which most of the money is comi ng 
| ' Dlinler national tending agencies. 

lu another branch or its activities, 
-fCorp j s also in the process or ar- 
^"8 a $20 million syndicated loan, 
managed with the National 
b u, UWa ^’ t0 the Jordan Phosph- 
^teOMHnmiy (JPMC). The Ku- 
80 wnk is Lh e agent for that loan. 


which is guaranteed by Hie Jordanian 
government and is repuyable in eight 
years, with tlireo years’ grace. 

The JPMC loan bears mi interest 
rule of 1/2 per cent over Libor (the 
London interbank offered rate) for the 
first three years, mid 5/8 per cent 
thereafter. Pmtieipunls are now being 
invited for (lie lonii. 

JlFCorp Managing Director Basil 
JnrUnneh. former secreuiry general of 
the National Planning Council, says 
the loan is "lo finance the foreign com- 
ponent of their (J PMC’s) expansion 
programme." It is the second large- 
scale loan in whichJIFCorphnstakcna 
lending role. 

The first was for JD 2 million, to the 
Jordan Real Estate Establishment 
Company, which is building the 
octagonul-towercd commercial centre 
on Prince Mohammad Street behind 
the Jordan Intercontinental Hotel. The 
loan, arranged in June, bore interest of 
RjMpcrceiit plus I i/zpercenl commis- 
sion. and was repayable in seven years 


with a two-year grace period. It had no 
government guarantee. 

The company thnt received the 
loan, which had borrowed the same 
amount far the project earlier, is 
owned by the Pension Fund, the 
| lousing Bank, the Post Office Suvings 
Fund and the Jordan flotcl nnd Tour- 
ism Company (the Intercontinental). 

JlFCorp hus hcen active in smaller- 
scale operations since Its establishment 
at the beginning of 1 983, Mr. Jardoneh 
told The Star. It has underwritten sev- 
eral bond issues, including a JD 2 mill- 
ion issue for the Jordnn Electric Power 
Company, in co-operation with other 
1 nsi ilui ions. 

it has also taken part in many 
smaller syndicated loans, and has 
played an active role In the export refi- 
nancing activity or the Central Bank. 

The company, whose authorised 
capital isJD6 million (JD 3 million paid 
up), has amassed assets thnt totalled al- 
most JD 1 3 million by the end of May: 
An impressive growth record, Mr. Jar- 
da neh said. 


NEW YORK (Agencies) — Food se- 
curity, human resource development, 
strengthening of Arab development 
institutions and improved intercoun- 
irv transport and comm unicai ions arc 
the main priorities for Arab regional 
co-operation with support from the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) over the next four 
years. 

In itssession of6 — 24 June in New 
York, UNDP’s 48-country Governing 
Council agreed lo a proposed Arab 
Statcs/UNDP regional programme 
based on these four priorities. Through 
1986 , the UNDP currently expects to 
provide S3 1.9 million worth oflcchiii- 
cal co-operation from its own funds lor 
regional projects formulated with the 
Arab states. Regional project financing 
from the Arab governments themsel- 
ves normally matches or exceeds that 
or UNDP. 

Agreement on the joint technical 
co-operation came through n wide- 
ranging series or thin king, planning 
and consultation sessions with and 
among Arab representatives, accord- 
ing lo Mustapha Zuanouni, UNDP 
Assistant Administrator and Director 
of the Regional Bureau for ArabStnles. 

"This consensus on main priorities 
provides guidance not only for UNDP, 
but also a challenge for possible action 
by financing sources within the re- 
gion," Mr.-Znnnouni said. 

"Given the identified technical 
co-operation needs nnd the financing 
potential that exists in the region, wc 
can see thnt much more than lhe SI4 
million presently avnilahle from 
UNDP for new projects may be re- 
quired nnd should be mobilized for 
joint regional projects for the four 
years, including Arab govern incut and 
UNDP contributions. 

"Participating Arab countries ami 
institutions will also be closely in- 
volved in the design and execution — - 
and of course benefit from the results 



Mustapha Znnnounl 

— of the regional projects we jointly 
carry out." 

Recommendations and decisions 
lhal emerged from a number of Arab, ' 
Arab- African and international meet- 
ings in recent years were drawn upon 
for the programme. 

The countries where regional 
projects operate marshall their own 
personnel, buildings, equipment and 
other resources for project act ivi lies, 
and meet' the costs of providing ihese 
inputs. 

In addition to these nniiomil coun- 
terpart contributions, more than 
matching those from UNDP, a number 
of Arab govern men is make "cost- 
sharing" contributions lor regional 
projects — foreign- currency payments 
through UNDP for additional project 
activities beyond those UNDP can it- 
seir finance. 

During the previous programme 
period (1977-1981), Arab govern- 
ments and UNDP jointly supported 
105 regional projects. UNDP alkica* 
linns amounted to $22.3 million, Arab 
governments contributed counterpart' 
costs of a like amount, nnd cost- shar- 
ing contributions of over $1 1 million 
were tnnde by Arab governments and 
the Opec Fund. 


date nears for Prince Hamza Centre 


~~ Tenders for construction 
: Mnce Hamza Medical 

hgj n* ! ** opened shortly, says Dr. 

! head or the Hospital De- 

M *he Health Ministry. 

Jj* WO-bed hospital will be just 
U,. A , mman in an area called 
^'^yondiheSportsCitylothc 
08 l 5 are com Plete, and 

^^‘l S ? rt . neXl > earThe 

f ^ In 1987 , 


ury medical professions has started all 
over the country by increasing the 
number of students at the nursing and 
professional schools. Ollier staff have 
already started going on scholarships 
abroad for spccialized'lraining. 

In addition to the Prince Hamza 
Centre, there will be a slightly smaller 
one at Zubdai Farkouh, near Irbld. The 


plans for the 500-bed King Abdullah 
Medical Centre nre under way, preli- 
minary studies nre being done, and the 
land has already been appropriated. 

When these are complete, Dr. 
Oweis said, lhe minisiry will Ibok more 
closely Into the situation of the existing 
hospitals. 


ready to receive pa- 


“ tt*rS modcrn med icai centre, ra- 
Was desi 8ned by u 
consultancy 
alfu!! , ^ mi{h Associates. Dr. 
jfetiijity In?? Jl wou,d have every 
I'i^lec LroJl 6 me ? ical Reid except 
■ ‘ if k Qtifth?*?' ,s available at 

Medical Centre, 

have nuclear and 
;^«nl iiii|SS*f. Te ?® ar ch and treat/ 
^C A / v ’J^°ri« and nursing 
1 ^ sitch^ -r stafT wa s available to 
venture; {Dr. Oweis 
of nurses and auxili- 


.THE BRITISH COUNCIL, 

presents . 

Noel Coward’s intimate comedy 

“PRIVATE 

LIVES” 

on , 

21, 22, 23, July at the British 

Council Centre .. . 

Doors open 7.15 p.m. . Refreshments available 

Tickets on sale now at the 
British Council JD 2 


<&nterm &330 Italia 

when you stop in Rome 
Italy is just outside 

Don’t fly post Italy without stopping! Take advantage d 
Alitalia's new "INTERMEZZCr programs and discover 
lhe delighia ot Italy- 

Choose bebween kxir spierxiid programs: lhe beauties 
of Horence.Marioe. Naples or Sorrento and the sunbaked 
beeches of lhe South. 

Reaae send me frae.and without any obllgsfion.lha 
-INTERMEZZO" prograrfi booklet. 


Mynamaa • 
Mdras (Sftsell 

Cry 

Country — — 


Op coupon and mal to: — 


P.O.Box 1B2038 
Amman .Jordan 


A llitalia 
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economy 


Government under election pressure ^ 

•T7T “ — : — Where has all 

Venezuela looks at the money gone...? 

ItS tOUgh Choices Arab states face cash haemorrhage 


(Envoys’ activities raise brows in Britain 


CARACAS (AP) — With severe 
economic troubles caused by 
falling oil revenues dominating 
an early — but intense — pre- 
sidential campaign, Venezuela is 
trying to reach agreement with its 
creditors for flexible terms on the 
renegotiation of its foreign debt. 

Until an ngreemem is reached the 
ruling Social Christian Party may have 
a difficult time convincing voters of its 
success at the helm. Spending cuts and 

devaluation loom in the Tut lire for 

Venezuelans as their leaders grappfe 
with debt negotiations. 

A 90-day moratorium on delu 
payments is scheduled to end soon, 
and the oil-rich south American nation 

is seeking a payment suspension of 
equal length while it negotiates with 
bankers over the Si 6.3 billion it is obli- 
gated lo pay Lack in 1983 and 1 984. 

Bui in order for Finance Minister 
Arturo Sosa’s renegotiation efforts to 
succeed, he must come to an 
agreement wilh over 400 banks owed 
money by his nation, about 40 percent 
of which are US lenders. 

While other Latin American 
nations wilh smaller debts and more 
limited income have reached 
agreements with foreign bankers, 
Venezuela has yet to come to terms 
with international money men. 

They know that wc have resour- 
ces and because of this they are press- 
uring us more than the others,” Vene- 
zuelan president Luis Herrera Camp] ns 
commented recently.. 

Mr. Sosa, during a recent visit to 
New York, oflcred to pny ofTtheSl 3.7 
billion that falls due this year over the I 
next eight, years, with a seven-year 1 
period to cancel the S3.fi billion sch- 
eduled for pny mcnl in rhe 1983 1 

debt is greater ihnn eln,. .y, * hill- 1 
ion in the country’s mutual reserves I 
or the amount of money Venezuela ex- 1 
pects to make on exports this year. 

But before proposals can lie ac- 
cepted, Venezuela requires the appro- 
val of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) from which it has requested $2.8 
billion to back ils renegotiation efforts. 
Venezuela has already branded IMF 
conditions for the two $1.4 billion 
loans ns loo severe in an election year. 


- The fund has reportedly suggested 
f ,hal Venezuela slash the value of the 
1 Bolivar, the country’s monetary unit, 
by about 250 per cent and severely re- 
duce public spending 

i 

The spending cuts would mean lay- 
offs of public employees, who account 
for 22 per cent orthe workforce here, 
and the devaluation would mean steep 
price hikes in a nation where nearly 
everything from food to newsprint is 
imported. Together, spendingcutsand 
a devaluation make a poor recipe for a 
victory by the ruling Social Christian 
Party in the upcoming elections. 

Already, economic difficulties have 
taken their toll on the party. 

In December, Venezuelans choose 
a president for the sixth lime since mi- 
litary ruler Marcos Perez Jimenez was 
overthrown in a 1 958 popular upris- 
ing. 

Polls show (rouble 

According to recent opinion polls 
here. Social Christian candidate former 
President Rafael Caldera is doing 
Poorly against the Social Democratic 
opposition party candidate Jaime Lu- 
sinchi, a former Paediatrician. 

President Herrera warned in a 
recent press conference that he would 
accept no economic conditions from 
international bonkers that would dras- 
tically affect the economy. 

Venezuela is not a nation ofrogues 
or tardy debtors," he said. 

"We are an aggressive democracy, 
with a government that has many so- 
cial obligations, and which chnnot be 
sacrificed without sacrificing demo- 
cracy itself,” he said. 

Banks, however, want IMF appro- 
val of Venezuela's economic situation 
before they agree to Mr. Sosa’s renego- 1 
tiation proposals. i 

“The banks need a guarantee that 
they will be paid . This guarantee lies in | 
the (approval) or the International ■ 

Monetary Fund,” said.a banker who j 

naked not lo be Identified. , 

Venezuela's riches-to-rags troubles ! 

began early in this decade, when the j 
current global oil glut began eating into : 
the country's petroleum revenues. 

The government stubbornly conll- : 

nued its high-spending practices until it 
was finally forced io impose the first t 

monetary exchange controls in 20 , 

years earlier this year. 


By Robert Pouliot 

Star Economy Analyst 

INSIDERS have it that when Crown Prince Ab- 'fuel (he stratcj 
dullah started chairing the Saudi ministerial council head fully im< 
late last year in the absence of King Fahd, he asked ingand P etrt * 
pointedly: “But where did all the money go since 8 ° ld ' 

1973?" Qatar is oni 


'fuel (he strategic i hernial and water desalinAfi* * 
head fully into the oil downstream opera ^tiomS 
U* and petrochemicals, where it can add 


The government budget was being squeezed by dwin- 
dling oil exports, and means were examined to dampen a 
growing deficit. Yet. since the year orthe "Ramadan war", 
the kingdom had accumulated over $500 billion in export 
earnings. So why had the situation become so light? After 
all, import disbursements only reached $1 75 billion over the 
same period, leaving aside a hefty $325 billion for domestic 
and foreign services, financial transactions of nil sorts (in- 
cluding "aid money") and state budgets. 

The burning issue is not merely a Saudi concern. It was 
raised — and still is — time and again throughout the Arab 
world, from the Gulf straight to North Africa, by bankers. 

economists, credit-hungry entrepreneurs and governments. 

Together, the main Arab oil-exporting countries, includ- 
ing Oman, have earned well over $] ,000 billion over the last 
10 years while, accumulated merchandise imports barely 
exceed half of that figure. Six countries — Iraq, Kuwait, 
Libya, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the UAE amassed a total 
surplus on their current account of $400 billion. So where 
did all the money go? 


C -jfc* r ::1 






7* Amb Won “ ai T Fund has extended a $12 5 
million loan to South Yemen to help finance Us trade with the fond’s 
member slates. The loan is repayable in four years, following a 30-month 
giace period at an average interest rule of 5.40 per cent. 

analysis issued by the organization. ' 11,8 ° a stntlsllcal 

• LONDON - Peter Walters, chairman orBrltish Petroleum, said here 
that the current Opec agreement on production and prices was "less 
fragi lc than had been thought and would keep oil prices steady for the 

■ nSK! - W0, ’ H He W a meeting of BP shareholders lha! after a 
period of tension and extreme uncertainty” on the world market, there 
was now a good prospect for oil price stability. 

• QUITO — Following the drilling or an exploratory well in Ecuador’s 
northeast region, experts. believe proven oil reserves in the field could 
reach JOO million barrels. ' 

. • ' . • i 

• A BU DHABI — Hie Opec market monitoring committee has assigned 
Algeria to inmate contacts with the Soviet Urilbri as pari or efforts 46 
"establish a dialogue" between Opec and hon-.QpdcolL prdduoers this 
was announced here by Mann Said Qtaibfc cbmjnii'tee chiWii and 
UA E Minister of Petroleum and Ml he hi I res oufoes,' ";V 
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Tile oil mirage 

The first answer lies with the main structural difference 
between the oil exporting stales and countries such as Jor- 
dan, Egypt, Syria or any industrial nations. 

Whereasnll the petro money goes to fond the government 

budget and redistribute through the different social layers 
non-Opec countries rely mostly on tax revenues, a small' 
percentage of what is actually produced each year ns goods 
and services. In other words, the wealth of their nations 
depends mainly on their own human resources. 

Oil states - although the case of Oman is exceptional 
with ils lax base accounting for a third or total government 
revenues - must usually pump out of the ground and liquid- 
ate their petroleum lo provide 80 per cent or more of ihcir 
annual budgetary needs. 

ll Is as if they withdrew bank deposits or gold bars to pay 
for their current daily consumption. So they really don't 
grow richer day by day. unless they use Ihcir liquid earnings 
is productive enough to yield even greater revenues. Kuwait 
a ' deClded to becom ® a nation's merchant bank on 
‘ ° *° r ’ d inV f Stme i nt scene b y acquiring real assets abroad, 

TnH. f h . roU8h i refll eslate ' financial institutions or major 
industrial conglomerates. J 

in « Al8eria : n n lhe Qlher hand - °P ,ed 10 use its export earn- 
ings as cashflow to upgrade the value of its rich natural gas 
reserves by building a hug? national infrastructure oflique- 
Ty ng plants and underwater pipelines to feed the hungry 
ropean gas markets. The operation was a kind or com- 
modity swap m order to protect and stabilize state revenue 
fo years ahead. Once this is secured, Algeria will be in ! 
belter position to diversify its activities by recycling a greater 

.“^ir^r ey ini ° agricuiture and — ■ » 

„.„ S “ UCli ^? bla ' ror ils l* n - followed a completely dilTeren. 


Qatar is only now following Aheri. 
lopment or ns large north dome gas eserrolr 
i- United Arab Emirales have chosen a mistawUt! 

■ ■ tZ" CUrre "‘ ° rSaUlli -ad .heftS 

. chant banking approach, 
rl 

Jr Flight of capital 

c Yet, there is a more dramatic answer to whtrefliij 
money went. Its disappearance is due to the lack of cw 
markets capable of retaining and recycle liquidities uroi 
they reach private hands, 
s 

b Central banks and monetary agencies throughout A 
i, Arnb world have little if any window to soak up liquideq 
through government borrowings in the formofut®] 
bills, discounting operationsor bonds. There area auntot 
reasons for that: State treasuries, especially amorgtber 
l chests, didn’t have any need to borrow. In other ewart 
t especially in Saudi Arabia, the monetary agency is fix 

■ lo take or pay interest (riba). Another reason Is the 

^ liquid instruments nre offered to the public, the yields^ 
: crafty too low compared lo investment opportuniiiesihoii 

And finally, studies carried out over the last Irw ji» 
show that Arnb banks seldom offer any recycling oppoM 
tics to investors and merely concentrate on foreigneuhinj 
: services and trade financing. At least, that is whilst 
made by the internnlional monetary funds conciudalMl) 
Tew years ago. 

The result is nn ongoing capital emigration lowanfera 
in vestment marketplaces such ns Japan, Europe or BxLH 
iled Stutes, a phenomenon also fuelled by the waisaflipS 
lical instability which beset the Middle East. 

And strangely enough, as long as genuine capital rairfat 
don'i surface throughout the area, cash-surplus roosw 
linve a vested interest in supporting a minimum of apfii 
outflow. Otherwise, loo much money would simply «> 
after too Tew goods and inflation would become 
able. . w 

Hie current economic recession in the region wwnW 
much to dampen this tremendous outflow. DespBt 1 *® 
ous appeals made by the Saudi authorities over Itob*** 
years to private investors in the country, capital JH p i 
indeed being stepped tip due to a major slowdowns* 
eminent contracts, shrinking inventories, nosedjyio? 
arid real estnte prices nnd lower domestic consuotpKA 

What to do? 

The time would be ripe to pul a stop to this heMT^ 
not by introducing foreign exchange restrictions 
by introducing income tax regulationsand thmctalW^ 
range of incentives for domestic in vestments^ AW®** 
proach would be to build and spread stock 
kets. Only five have so Tar been established: InCwW* 
Tunis, Cairo, Amman and Kuwait. Although Leban^r* 
pioneer of the Arab capital markets, the state 
and the political uncertainties lying ahead hov'ep^^v 
own stock exchange from resuming activille*. 
countries are planning to open stock cudOT 8 * 
Bahrain and the United Arab Emirates. Butwha#n*?“ 
ingiy necessary is a regional stock exchange, ^ 


By Lcn Rockingham 

sm /■»«'/"» Cmwspamleni 

LONDON — Britain's relations 
'Hi, the Middle East, which 
me officially gone Into limbo 
lUle Mrs. Thatcher’s new fore- 
^{n office team study their briefs 
■ n world affairs, can best be 
puged at the present time by 
pess reports on two former am- 
bassadors.* One Arab and one Is- 
mll. Both cases give revealing 
: mights Into the way British opi- 
nion towards the Middle East 
ku changed, and Is still chang- 
ing. 

The first of the two former envoys is 

I Hr Mohammed Mahdi al-Tajir, who 
issihe ambassador orthe United Arab 
Emirates to Britain from 1972 until his 
sudden resignation last August. For (he 
pul two months there have been per- 
surnl reports that the UAE would like 
d reappoint Mr al-Tajir, but that (he 
h foreign office has refused to accept 
| tin These reports are. of course, 
■ completely unofficial, but they nre so 
[ persistent that there must be more than 
t' i pain of truth in them. 

; The reasons for the British govern- 
i ment’s refusal are various. In Mnv, it 
ns repotted (hat Mr al-Tajir coinmit- 
i ifd in offence’ by failing to attend the 
; sale opening of parliament in 1979. 


But that did not seem n substantial rea- 
son. However, in the past few weeks. 

the "Observer" newspaper in n series 
of exclusive reports has said that British 
dissatisfaction with Mr al-Tajlr is 
concentrated on the huge commissions 
lie was paid by British construction 
companies, in return for contracts 
awarded to them in the Gulf. The "Ob- 
server" reported that these payments 
totalled \!2x million and (hat commis- 
sion on one comma alone was over 
£lt> million. 

Despite public mid official disap- 
proval of ’slush-fund’ payments by 
British industry, there is nothing illegal 
in the British firms paying them or in 
Mr al-Tajir receiving them. What is 
now under investigation — on the 
direct orders of the Prime Minister, it 
seems — is how Mr al-Tajir, who 

bought several expensive English 
country and town houses, was able to 
use his former diplomatic immunity to 
avoid paying lax on income originating 

in Britain. It has been pointed out that 
the Vienna Convention on diplomatic 
status docs not cover this sort of tax 
issue. 

Now, while all of these make good 
newspaper headlines, there Is no gen- 
eral lesson to be drawn here about the 
behaviour of ambassadors, even Arab 
ambassadors in London, for they are 
normally scrupulously carefol to avoid 
offending British laws. However, the 
fact (hat stories about Mr al-Tajir have 


appeared so frequently in British new- 
spapers does mark the passing ol that 
era. when high oil prices made it poss- 
ible for British and oilier Western firms 
lo make huge profits from contracts in 
the Gulf. The oil boom is now over, 

and at a time when Mrs Thatcher is 
expecting everyone in Britain to 
tighten their belts, there is clearly not 
much sympathy left for the sort of 
business dealings revealed by these 
stories. 

The other ex-ambassador is Mr Sh- 
Idmo Argov, whose attempted assassi- 
nation in London last June triggered off 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, wilh so 
many terrible consequences for peace 
in the Middle East nnd the lives of 
thousands of Palestinians. For well 
over a year, according to his wife, Mr 
Argov lay in hospital unaware orthe 
connection between the attempt on his 
life and the war in Lebanon. Bin now, 

Mr Argov knowsand he has granted an 
interview to the Israeli newspaper, 

Haaretz, firmly condemning the war 
and also the ’charlatans’ in Israel who 
describe it as worthwhile. 

There is a bitter irony there, but 
then Mr Argov, who is known for his 
Labour Party sympathies, was mainly 
condemning the cost in Israeli not Arab 
lives. In Britain, however, there has 
been a radical change in sympathy for 
Israel altogether as a result of the Le- 
banese war. The Begin government’s 


first choice ol'.i successor to Mr Argov, 
for example, was flatly refused on the 
grounds of his terrorist connections 
during the British muiulaie of Pales- 
tine. Other choices have been warned 
off for the same reason. Now, a new 
appointment has been made hut when 
he arrives in London Jatcnliis month. 

he is likely m find a cool attitude to- 
wards the Begin government in 
Whitehall. 


The change nf mood is even more 
marked in both the Labour Purly and 
Jewish circles. It was summed up by u 
columnist in the Jewish Chronicle. 

who said that Defence Minister Ariel 
Sharon had made anti-seinilism re- 
spectable among non -Jews. The pro- 
minent Labour politician nnd Jew, Mr 

Gerald Kaufman, mude the point even 
more strongly when he attacked the 
‘shoddily bungled invasion of Lebanon 
and the t alters of a failed monetarist 
policy’ and said (lint all this had 
reopened the question or ‘Israel's 
national legitimacy'. That seems to be a 
general feeling now. Despite (he mobi- 
lisation of ‘Friends or Israel' groups In 
some political parlies, and lhe expres- 
sion or more extreme Palestinian views 
by the PLO’s Abu Musa, who in a 
newspaper interview said that all Jews 
should leave Palestine, nothing it 
seems, can expunge (he repugnance 
that most people In Britain now feel 
towards Hie Begin government. 


middle east 

Israeli cabinet 
approves partial 
X' withdrawal 


JERUSALEM <AP) - The Israeli Ca- 
binet Wednesday authorized a partial 
withdrawal of forces in Lebanon, and 
military sources said the troops could 
begin moving within a few dms. 

Amid a flurry ol specula lion over 
why lie cancelled .i trip io Washinglnn 
Prime Minister Begin convened his 
Cabinet in special session to deal wilh 
Lebanon. His aides said 'here was no 
discussion of lhe cancelled trip that 
would have meani calks wilh President 
Reagan. 

The Cabinet approved the Army’s 
plan and timeiahle for pulling out oft he 
Beirut area and the Chouf Mountains 
mid for digging in behind a line near the 
A wuli river, .17 kills south of the Le- 
banese capital. 

The military sources said the rede- 
ployment would lake 8-10 weeks and 
would begin when die government, in 
consultation wilh lhe United States 
and Lebanon, nailed down how the 
vacuum will be filled. 

Both Lebanon and the US object to 
the unilateral Israeli move, fearing that 
it could permanently partition Leba- 
non into Israeli and Syrian spheres. 

Israel snys it wants to leave the ex- 
posed positions in the north, where U-is 
inking casualties from guerrilla attacks 
and in crossfires during sectarian figh- 
ting. and move behind n more defen- 
sible line. 


Arab banks lending drops by 

N,C 0 S,A (A p ) _ Sy nd lca , e d, B „ ding . & 


ht , A QS k r i- AP) - Syndica{cd lending 
by Arab banks in the first six momhsor 

his year has fallen by nearly 40 per 

Si' 1 W ? rCporled by the W“Wy 
(MEES). , ECO ” 0miC SU ™S’ 

The weekly review said total lend- 

no fnn 


~ ... - "ic yesr, 

amounting to $3.73 billion, was 37.7 
perepnt lower than the equivalent per- 
iod of 1982 arid 9.5 per cent less than 
the same period in 1981. • 

h a .r EE l Widlls ^kntlalioftsfor'the 

Mfyenr Confirmed a lr en d which has 


■ MEES said the regional distribution 
of Arab banks’ lending provided an in- 
sight into the mqjor reason for the de- 
cline of syndicated. activity. ; 

"Taking the. first hair or 1983 as 
compared with last year, the figures 
show (hat the proportion of lending 

'onlnn in l i . 


3M Ts I 1 )""® 840 *• 


million, and assets just UIW K^jj 
ion, for ils fiscal year that 
April. 

Management at the 
bank has transferred all but SI 
ion of the profits into reserve*. ^ v 
lifted the bank’s equity 


- ..»..wyuvrtfciaiiu 

dropped from 23.2 percent to only 0 5 
per cent this year," MEES said. 

a dded that "although there has 
bein a major shill in the proportion of 
.lending going to other areas — the 
Middle' East. and Europe being the . 
; main beneficiaries -^ actual lending to . 

I'nthltMlKlOrhn. 1 .'., . ... 


mice tne Dans* -ate 

than $840 million, the high»T 
kingdom. ■ * 

But the growth in profi&jjjjj 


□ Ul Lilt IJIk/TYfcil 1 r , ’ 

was the bank’s slowest in a 
reflected the slower growti'P^ J , 
in lhe *• 


the banking system 
months. 
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European MPs reaffirm support for 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 

Star Geneva Correspondent 


GENEVA - The PLO permanent represen- 
tative to the United Nations Mr. ZehdlTcrzl 
has called on European nations whofailed to 
attend the last regional UN-sponsored 
preparatory meeting for the International 
Conference on the Palestinian question, to 
re-examine their positions and attend the 
global conference next month. Notable 
among the absentees were the United 
Kingdom and France. The meeting ended 
with a unanimous draft of resolutions to 
present to the global conference, urging 
complete support fur the inalienable rightsof 
the Palestinian people. 

The subject of attendance and sub- 
sequent support orthePalestinian cause was 
second only to the primary theme throug- 
hout the meeting: “The Inalienable rights of 
the Palestinian people.” Three parliamen- 
tarians were particularly notable for the 
directness of their statements regarding 
their own governments as well as others for 
failure to support the goals of the meeting. 
Mr. Klaas Devries, from the Netherlands, In 
speaking of Ills country as well as other ab- 
sentees, snld; “It was an extraordinary 


mistake not to be here”. He argued that the 
meeting should not be called a “Question of 
Palestine, rather It is a question ofthc rights 
of the Palestinian people” and that those 
persons or countries taking a different view 
were “the major obstacle In solving the 
problems”. He urged those attending to 
"convince friends In other countries and get 
them to transform their feellngslnto political 
action”. 

Right to exist 

Parliamentarian Peter Gunning of the 
Republic of Ireland spoke as an observer as 
his country also failed to endorse the meet- 
ing. He explained that there were grave 

reservations within Ireland as to whether the 

meeting had been convened under true UN 
auspices “which he felt was the reason for 
the absence of nine European countries. He 
concluded by making two declarations: All 
Middle East nations, Including Israel, have a 
right to exist safely, and ail people of the 
Middle East have a right tojustlce, meaning 
the Palestinian people must have the right to 
self-determination.” 









Zehdi Terzl 


Lord Christopher Mayhew of the House 
of Lords of Great Britain took the strongest 
stand of all the non-delegutes. He deeply 
deplored the fact that his own country had 
chosen to boycott the meeting and strongly 
chastlscdal! those whohad stayed away. He 


Palestinians 

asserted that "The Association J 
"amentarlans, an organi 2 ,t| 0 „ ° .f ^ 
members orEuropean partis™™, ?,J S 
behind the Palestinian peopTe." ^ 
stated that there had beenitaSl 
change In the opinion ofEorop^St 
toward the Palestinians" adding 4 

^er?" ISd0n,bU,lhCU ' II ' tdS1 “«5 

Lord Mnyliew did not reserve hw 
damnation of lack of support from^S 
western world. He also criticised^ 
na Ions Tor falling to unite behind 
Palestinian people. He specifically ! 
Syria and Libya as well as the forces^ 
the present power struggle within theRn 
factions In the Bekaa and the recent mt* 
of lssain Sartawl. 

When the Syrian delegate objected toUi 
country being singled out, Lord Unfa 
retorted that he hoped "there Is no ‘Mat 
list ’ at the meeting, ofcountrlesthalcjDtftl 
cannot be reprimanded” for If so, he su 
afraid he would alienate all, asall nations^ 
been remiss In their neglect ofthePalesiloly , 
cause. He declared that this wasthetlmi} 1 
set aside actions that were detrlmenulu 
concentrating on theinallenablerlghisoTfo 
Palestinian people . 


analysis 
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By Denzll Peirls 
THE REVOLT within Ilia Pl.Ougiiinsi 
Vasser Arafat's leadership is Mu.- jnevit- 
iihle consequence of Arab acceptance 
of Washington’s stop-hy-sicp diplo- 
macy on Ihtf Palestinian problem T he 
Arabs railed to secure » si iihiIih neons 
linking ol Israeli evneuation of ihe 
\S osi Bank and Guza Strip (the abbre- 
viated Palestinian homeland) with Is- 
raeli , Syrian and PLO withdrawal from 
Lchanun. 

When Israel invaded Lchanon il 
had two objectives The first was to 
-safeguard itself from Pl.O incursions 
front south Lebanon. The second was 
the atomisation or the PLO. pushing it 
out ofLebanon and forcing it to take up 
residence as fragmented, units under 
sirici surveillance in camps in Algeria, 
Syria, Egypt and other reluciuni Arab 
hosl countries. There, they were to he 
exiles in custody 

These objectives were shjired by the 
lhen US Secretary ofSlaie, Alexander 
Haig; they also suited the long-term 
purposes of US administrations, De- 
mocratic or Republican. These identi- 
fied Israel as the only reliable ally 
against possible Soviet aggression in 
the Middle East, and a'guarantor oroil 
supplies to Its European Nato partners 
and also to Japan, a power or vital im- 
portance to US interests in the Pacific 
and Far East. 

Conservative Arab governments, ' 
although extravagant buyers or US 
arms to Ihe benefit of the US arms 
industry and the US economy in gen- 

. are not regarded as stable or 
rmiilarijy competent: ; 


I si lie I has been assigned the 
intei vcniionisl role iiilhc oil-richNW- 
die East as apartheid Soulh Africa m 
southern Africa, which P»s4 
iiiniiy oil lie minerals si raiegically™ 
to Nuto powers 

The sell lenient Which iheUi^ 
crclaiy of State. George Shuin W 
worked oul .n l.ehi non gives Istfi*- 
curilv on its frontiers. Should Syr« 
fuse to withdraw. Israel would m 
have an excuse to slay; Syria 
or no Syrian pull-out. Isr#** "JJ 

is assured- either by^and^^ 

tralised Lebanon, of 1 
Israel, military presence 

By separating the ^ 

foreign forces in Ubanon r® . 
multaneous solution ofI |lC 
or Middle East war and 
has forced the PLO. far nw 
ingly Ilian before, to face m ■ 
of the possible extinction o 
linians' national identity- ^ 

neons solution of the pro 

West Bank and Gaza Sl . rlp ^ 

least mean the PLO movtngou. 

to these territories. , n , an Aaei^ 

Reagan’s Middle Easi Pl^ 

recognise the PLO, « s,h f Q fl ||ie 
senlalivc of the ralcstin ,a ^ns 1 
contrary, il rejects dire« negw'r . 
with the PLO lh . prft 

Ararat’s critics insid * J?uS> 
trapped between Israeli- ® 
plomacy and the let-down y ^ 
ers reluctant to P ve ** gjiSi 
more than rhetorical supp ° i ,' aS oc» 
PLO chairman as 
lion, however remote, with 
: plomacy which only l 03 s 
linians up a blind alley. J 

Soulh/Thln* 
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The Maneka 

By Iraj Ispahan! 

L APPOINTMENT on 2 February 1983 of. 
i w Gandhi as one orthe five general .secretaries 
S Congress (I) Party, was widely seen as the 
IT definitive step by the Indian Prime Minister 
[L Gandhi to make her son her successor, 
rv' jj lhc second son of Mrs. Gandhi’s to be 
tinted a general secretary. Her oilier son, 
JL was also made a general secretary about 
tit years ago but was killed in an airernsh a Tew 
isls laier. 

Since Sanjay’s death, the Indian Prime Minis- 
wlusbeen grooming Rajiv to take his place. 

Rajiv entered parliament in 1981 by winning 
ti Amethi scat which had previously been held 
sSinjay Although Rajiv had been inking deci- . 
fJsm behalf of Mrs. Gandhi, until his recent 
^niment he had no official post in the parly, 
hi Rajiv's succession is now by no means ass- 
^ For a new force is emerging in Indian polii- 
8 , 011 ? whose strength is difficult to assess but 
oMWhich cannot be easily discounted. This is the 
Uutka factor. 

On 8 April In New Delhi, Sanjay Gandhi’s. 
iAw. M aneka Gandhi, 26, announced her cn- 
ay into the Indian political forum by declaring 
taher new party would be called the Rashtriya 
j iajaf Manch, in memory of her late husband. 

[Ik articulate and shrewd Maneka Gandhi 
ftatdiedhernew parly exactly one year after her 
\ each- publicised eviction from her mothcr-in- 
AVi boose. 

j; The rid between the two Mrs. Gandhis hns 
tone increasingly bitter and now the ambitious 
: Hineka intends to challenge Rajiv Gnndhi at the 
Kd parUamentary elections for the Amethi seat 
rifch her husband had held until his untimely 
Tut!]. 

Seasoned politicians believe that elections will 
beheW In about nine months nnd that Maneka has 
t6ir chance or beating Rajiv. Though her own 
foTukal experience is limited Maneka recently 
ippearedonlhesame platform as Mr. N T. Ruma 
to who defeated her mother-in-law's Congress 


factor 


(I) Party in the January elections in the southern 
state of Andra Pradesh. She asserts that she will 
benefit from having to start at the lowest rung of 
the political ladder which Snnjay and Rajiv never 
had to climb. 

The younger Mrs. Gandhi’s party will work 
for the “establishment of a socialist, secular state 
operating within the framework of a truly func- 
tioning democracy.” Maneka Gandhi supports 
Sanjay Gandhi's programme orclcanliness, iree- 
planting, and family planning and lays emphasis 
on education, agriculture and industrial policy. 

The main aims of her party manifesto include 
trying to mobilise the youth or (he country, in- 
crease technical training, provide job-creation 
schemes to fight unemployment and set up what 
Maneka Gandhi calls a rural land army to im- 
prove agricultural areas. She is a fierce critic of 
excessive government spending and cites the 
recent Non-Aligned Conference and the Asian 
Games as two notable examples. 

There is growing confidence behind Ihe Rash- 
Iriya Sanjay Manch (reputed to have 800,000 
members already) which is understandable bear- 
ing in mind the nature or Indian politics. Despite 
Ihe recent turmoil in Assam and the current Sikh 
disturbances in the Panjab, there is no alternative 
to Mrs. Gandhi's Congrcss([) Party at the centre. 

The January 1983 elections have left anli- 
Congress governments in three of India’s Tour 
southern states and each one is entirely different. 
These diverse parties include forexample a purely 
slate-wide party in Andra, and a Marxist Party in 
the north-eastern stale or Tripura. 

India has several oppositions but no esta- 
blished opposition, so there is always room for 
newcomers to the political arena, especially Tor 
one so closely linked to the charismatic Gandhi 
name as Maneka. The brier period of Janata rule 
'proved to be disastrous and by 1980 il was ex- 
posed to be nothing more than a shoddy alliance 
of convenience which was swept to power by 
rcsontment of two years or Mrs. Gandhi's em- 
ergency rule. So what is the future for democracy 
in India? 



Maneka Gandhi at a press conference 

Gongress (I) today is still Ihe only choice for 
the electorate at the centre. But now the relations 
between the centre and the stales arc quite likely 
to be strained and chaotic. It is in the light of this 


By Robert Chesshyro 

WASHINGTON (ONS) — A churkmutic black 
mhx with an ego Hie size of Ihe Empire Stale 
^Ing, who inspires devotion and distrust in 
'^1 measure, set off lust month uu a crusade 
'tough the deep South which may determine 
or the hottest issues in American politics — 
‘toiler a black will run for the presidency of Ihe 
witsd Stales next year. 

Ihe orator is the Rev. Jesse Jackson, >U A I a 
^ rights veteran who IS years ago cradled ihe 
rj* Martin Luther King in his arms and has 
r/J* 61 ° Ut t,ie s P° l *‘8bl since: Ihe crusade 
rive to register Southern black voters in suffi- 
' numbers to bring about a fundamental real- 
■Wteni of political power in the United Slates. 

TT>e issue has been propelled centre stage both 
’'J 0 * ‘ n Chicago in April of Mayor Ha- 
uhlngion.the first black to lead America's 

Httkrrrf? 65 *- C ' tJ ’ an{1 by an l,n P reCcdented 
i lra, ‘ on t * r ’ ve fuelled by Reaganomics 
1 * vere cuts in welfare programmes. 

^Theheadofa registration campaign in Atlanta 
'tokMi v p! f 3re deRnlte| y now able see the 
kl 98 n»h PbelWeen votingand the quality of life. 

uihey abstained as a statement ordiscon- 
w.. . a resuR fhey found their suffering In- 
■*** tamendously." 

If 16 nuc,ear freeze movement and cri- 
ijRnii|u_ bts ' Rea San here again is the great 
sergeant for his opposition. 

**£&*?* ** beir ' 8 hotly dobate<11 in re ' 
.cfjkrig-,, "SJby the likes of Andy Young, mayor 

'^.and nn lld M 0nce Jlrnm y Carter’s UN ambassa- 
'Uiller KiM 8 f a ** COtl tbe widow of Marlin 
■ “ Whether to enter a black for the 

'.Mnolrtpj Primaries, not in any hope of 
vAmericaneli« CkSmBkeupo f ,,y * 1 per cent of the 
' Be voters Jf* 0ra ^ an d 20 percent or Democra- 
P «T tho rart Ul 10 influence the future direction 
tousled iheri- wblch blacks have always ert- 
■|! :^y - : °^» but often with scant return. 

^We fsind^if rta J Case R>r suc b a bid is strong: 
J,** now vvcnji^fr 5 n ° win 8. and ft black candid- 
P.^res. g tlfl 7°°^ registration and galvanise 
% *ucb as endemic unem- 
wrM.fl l nical,y biadequate inner city 
be pushed up the agenda. The 

— — 


Clamour grows for black 
presidential candidate 



Jackson 


legitimacy of black political aspirations would be 
reinforced, helping candidates for ^ 
black candidate might be able to go to the Demo 
era tic convention as a powerful broker, or even as 
a king-maker. 

The case against was put by John J««fcl 
sidentof ihe National UrtM League, a pr«u« 
group and civil rights organisation, who A 
candidacy at this time would tea 
colter-productive retreat into e®^nalsy^ 

botem at the expense Jihat 

better suited to meeUng black needs. 

it is “jm idea whose Utne has not yet come. 


What Jacob and others Tear is that black lead- 
ers would be put in impossible positions, having to 
choose between racial "loyalty’' and perhaps 
preferred white candidates; that the effort might 
fizzle, leaving blacks disenchanted; that It would 
drain support from white liberals, opening the 
way to a less sympathetic Democratic nominee 
who would not feel beholden to black interests. 

Jackson’s thesis is that a black <i.e. himself) 
could lead an effective coalition or the disposs- 
essed, in which he includes H Is panics, women, 
native Americans (Red Indians) and poor whiles, 
to whom he would add a sprinkling of well- moil- 


lack of an organised opposition in Indian politics 
that the newly emergent Maneka factor must be 
considered. 

South /Third World Media 


vated liberals. "Life viewed from abfack perspec- 
tive encompasses much more of America's inter- 
ests and people than lire viewed from the while, 
middle-class, male perspective — the pcrspeciive 
of our current leadership," he said. 

His undoubted popular appeal — at least in 
theory — to many blacks was underlined in a poll 
lost month that showed his candidacy would be 
supported by 42 per cent of black Democrats. In 
fact — with 9 per cent — he ran third behind 
former Vice-President Waller Mondalc (36 per 
cent) and Senator John Glenn (24 per cent). The 
rest of the already-declared candidates were now- 
here. 

Jackson's own ambition shines forth like a full 
moon. The son of poor Soulh Carolina family, he 
made his way via — at firs! — sports scholarships 
into the entourage of Martin Luther King. At that 
lime he had a publicity photo of himself taken 
while preaching — he is a Baptist minister — 
which included on the pulpit below him a picture 
of King, and a crucifix above his head. 

"Well, at least,” King remarked, "he had the 
grace To place himself under the Saviour^' The 
style has not changed. Jackson runs a Chicago- 
based group — PUSH, or People United to Save 
Humanity — and a local political consultant, Don 
Rose, who has watched him closely down the 
years, said: "Whatever he’s doing, he’ll geL carried 
away with the showboating. He can sense a cam- 
era sneaking up behind him." 

Jackson adopts causes by the score, abandon- 
ing them rapidly lomoveon.juslifyinghimselfby 
saying "! am the spark-plug, not the engine.” He 
alieates even those who might be well disposed 
towards his causes, either by gelling carried away 
or by thoughtlessness. He said once of Jews: 
"They march with us buL they don’t share their 
wealth with us or their banks or newspapers’* — 
so touching off anti-Semite cliches. His foot is 
seldom far from his mouth. 

The broad coalition of which he dreams is, of 
course, potentially there; but few have effectively 
mobilised (he disadvantaged to much end. And 
1 Jackson, a crusader rather than a campaigner, Is. 
* not e good bet to succeed at this Juncture in 
American history when liberals and progressive 
set themselves no higher sights than turning Ro- 
nald Reagan out of the White House. 
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Israel’s recipe for explosion 

I OF ALL the repressive, hiased and insensitive measures talfen by the Israeli authori- 
ties In their IG-ycar occupation of the Wesl Bank, their plan to “reconstruct" the 
Jewish quarter of the occupied A rab city of Hebron must surely rank as one of the 
most thoughtless. 

It would seem that the occupying administration, far from wishing to promote 
peace and goodwill in the territory as it claims, is doing its best to provoke conflict and 
antagonise the people orthe land. As ir the tost few days' incidents were notenough to 
make clear the damage that is being done, they must push it one step farther. 

The situation elsewhere in the occupied territories is bad enough. Settlements — 
which all but the Likud see as the greatest obstacle to peace - are burgeoning under 
an aggressive and deceits I campaign to nil the land to bursting point with Israelis The 
Helds and orchards that constitute the livelihood of native Palestinians are swallowed ‘ 
up with only the shadow of an excuse. 

While their vital resources, including water, are taken away, the Palestinians see 
then selves reduced to t he sorry condition of a second-class worker race (one cannot 

C,tl “ ns ’ s,,lce th£ y are deprived of political rights and pri- 
eges). Their country is criss-crossed by roads bearing settlers armed to the teeth — 

****** reSident5 ’ “ iS a f0regone inclusion on whose side the 
authorities will come down. 

Ua ‘ i0, !, lhe j mCm ; 0 Plam 200 rana,lral Zionisls lhe heart °r°ne of 
„ and Sleadfast ci,ies - and y°“ h«ve the recipe for an explosion 
f h 8 ' “ perhaps t0 ° much 10 hope for that the hardened military occupation 
d care about ' hal - Obviously their priorities lie elsewhere: What they feel 

B ut those authoritiej need to be told once more what they have failed to hear so 
nany t mes before: That only a complete Israeli withdrawal and the r^tora^on of 
lol.tical rights to the Palestinian people will bring (rue peace. The current resistance or 

^.n invisible export 

ur export markets, both for the concrete and obvious exTOrts ofZ^h ?" 1 "I 

ndeniable prop to the economy Workers' rtrnlln™ h te “ me an 

lillion in 1981 IhrougH oiTieial chinnpk.ll ? ~ estimated at JD J40 

' ignore in assessing the country's financial situatioThfo 010 ' W -!" Ch n ° ne al1brd 

I back to assess the damagedonebvthTwtirtlT' Nowasotf exporting countries 
’Ports of all kinds recovered °" BlUt ' bud 8 els a ™ Rusted and 

Jordan' with its high remittance figuresand other benefits derived from tbewealth 
' h “ perhaps "’ore.han any other no n-oil country a reZ to w“Jy 

What will happen if our people lose their jobs jn the Gulf people ask whm Ji 

■ happen if they all have to return here, where {here are notdnoughjote for them ^otto 
speak of homes and other necessity? 8 J “ lor not t0 

* Some people speak of hundreds of thousands returning- others moo* 

■figures. Talk of ‘secret agreements* and of deliberate poS gainst 2«Z'Z 

kers plays upon people 5: Tears. As the golden decade of high oil prices closes no on? 
actually knows what will happen next. . prices closer no one 

. The return to Jordan even of large numbers of expatriate workers is not a thins to 
be feared. One would expect that they could easily find work elsewhere abroad S 
wish to; but It is here at home that they are needed Technicians -Humt * ^ 

sudveyore and olher skilled Jordanians ofall kinds can make an in’estiZZS' 
tion to their country s development, perhaps enough to. offset the greatest loss in 
remittance receipts. And no matter what happens next, Jordan should realise that its 
great emphasis on education Js one of Its greatest strengths. ‘ 5 ' 
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Deteriorating traffic situation 

To jthe editor: 

llVCd ' n J M^ an f ° r SCV<fni1 yCnrS ' 1 am *" r,,mllinr as ««hers with the l raffle sil ual ion Derr, 
and had given up all hope or nny improvement until the new traffic law was announced. Allthe 

IK, 1 "®”' ^! blC1,y ™? pa « ns Bnd warni,, 8s lend i«iy up to its impending enforcement on I Julj.l 
Ook at that tune to be harbingers oT a happier era. At Iasi the authorities have got ii into their hud 
that something must be done, I thought with satisfaction. 

The new law consists mainly of harsher penalties for the same violations (hat were lined 
previous y. It seemed sure that when these Miff punishments, including some lengthy prison turn, 
oegan o be imposed, people would start to think twice when they sped down the motorway or oi* 
a reckless turn across traffic. 

What was needed in addition to the new penalties wus n new enforcement campaign, which 
would make clear to drivers that the government meant business. A ftcr reading for several week it 
a row that the big day was coming, nnd everybody should he.eiuly roru new era of traffic reguliliara. 
first onuh^ 16 ” 1 ^ ail ^ ,or * , ' cs *° rn °I ie 8 n<> tl their threats nnd inouni u big enforcement drive on ih 

Lp and behold, I July came — and nothing changed. I cautiously took to the roads. religioasJj 
bey mg speed limits and traffic signs, reeling sure (hut traffic policemen were lurking around ewj 
rner to trap the unwary and nmkc it quite clear that the Inw wus to be obeyed, instead, as I rdW 
caret ully down the motorway, I was passed right and left hy one speeding car after another. Decidinj 
,° r forego my habitual U-turn at an intersection where such manoeuvres are forbidden, I 

looked back to find the two drivers after me make the turn ns the policeman looked on apathetically 

. 11 ls pressing to think that with all the new, powerful regulmions not being enforced, drivers 
na e not improved. If anything, the situation hns deteriorated! Just one dny in which theTraift 
Department put on (he street all the men it could muster might make n big difference. 

Kirk Thom!! 

Third Circle, Jabal Ab«< 

An imposition of will 

To the editor: 

^wimm)ne o’r T &ml,y was tryin * ,0 re,ax and '"'W the P ieasures ofsun ^ 
incident durino u,hi h °! e poo,s ih An,man ' our recreation was marred by anemlw*®^ 

8 ch certain seemingly over-rigih rules were inflicted upon my husband. 

thesuVrarnsVi 5 °i b * ue ‘ eyed * b,onde * white-skinned variety and any more than a short P®*** 

ind S °**™*™4 very, very burned. Or, a recent holiday he had suffered f-« 

ana had to protect h, s skin at all times. 

epjoy oureeives ^ a8rcec * lo S ’ 1 * n ,he shade, completely dressed so that the children 3nd ' ^ 

0 f.l::rrr" erhad hediscr «'ly insulted himself,,, a corner under the ibadeofan".** 
orthe pool attendapla approached him and ordered him lo change his clothes. 

trou^S;, Z. hU!ba e d Pr °“ sle<l " nd lricd "> explain that he could not remove hlisW* 

My husband was tninlr undernea,h This was not good enough for the insistent atte 

My husband was told If he did not change he would have to leave 

to e«ll m hif„^ rraSSm ' ,,l ' d0CldCd 10SMk lh « hotel manager. Finally.aftercons!d«»^ 

w “ al,owed 10 re,urn ,0 ,he - mlnui '’ 

imZ o„Tw"mZ^c " eed ror rulesand regulations but surely k is not a mrsniio^ 

thinking behind rtu? do ^ er re 8 fl rdiess of mitigating circumstances. And i would qutst 
wmeTa rUlC ” What harm <**"> W husband have done when he ** 

anted a pleasant day out by the pool with his wife and two of his children? 

on^?S5; l ; n0Wn whal was 8oingon in the mind of that pool attendant. Did he jj. 
E? S S his author ^ on others? Or were his thoughts of- more 

. * W y ’ ■ lt ,lr i^ s me “ distinctly unhealthy. ' 

SueJgn^. 

Ata** 1 : 

' ' * " : i . • -J , 

Ski? V* td[t0r mo, ‘ b * «eoinp.iil«d by th« gender's nnme end address •«*' 

published. Ngmes mey be w ithheld «po n request. 

^ 
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West’s trade is too protected 


The Palestinians: 
The rift 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 

OK THE I4lh of Ramadan, the 24th June 1983 A.D., a Friday, Mr. 
Yasser Arafat, leader of the Palestine Liberation Organisation, once the 
symbol of Palestinian unity was asked to leave an Arab land. By no 
means was this the first or only time that a Palestinian, or a group of 
Palestinians has been asked to leave a place, often unceremoniously 
ordered to do so even forcibly, in this century, they have become the 
proverbial “wandering Jew". Today one finds former Palestinian pea- 
sants or artisans in Sidney, Australia, Houston, Texas, Jakarta, Indone- 
sia, Accra, Ghana, Paris, France and even in Ulan Batur, Outer Mongo- 
lia- Less than a half of the Palestinians, under two million, still reside in 
their ancestral land, Palestine, now known to the western world as 
Israel, Judea and Samarin. 

The other Palestinians,. over two and a half million continue to be 
scattered In diaspora throughout the world .sometimes in large concen- 
trations as in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and other Arnb countries, and 
sometimes in tiny communities, in fnr-nway places, trying very hard to 
blend Into the local scenery forced to simply exist and eke out a liveli- 
hood. The biggest sin that the Palestinians have committed is that they 
are Palestinian. Proud as they are, very fewofthemdeny that "charge", 
continuing to cling to their nnme, not only us a badge of Identity to 
themselves, but also as a reminder lo the seemingly dead conscience of 
humanity. They have come to repluco the Jews us the pariahs of the 
world not strictly by choice us in the case of tile former, hut hy the force 
of circumstances as well, for (he Palestinians never claim to be the 
“chosen people". Mr. Yasser Arafat, with his bulging, often beseeching 
eyes, proudly wearing the Arnb head-dress, has come" to be a very 
important symbol of their struggle. And though they are denied 
freedom of movement and thought almost everywhere, lie was a major 
catalysi in turning them from refugees lo fighting people. And though 
wosl Arabs watch their plight, struggle nnd repented frustrations from a 
distance, to most, he hns become a symbol. A symbol of a people that 
once knew how to fight and how to defend their humesand property. 


That Is why the Palestinians are an important factor on the Middle 
“K scene today. Somehow, he has succeeded in keeping that small 
j*ndle of hope alive. A hope that we too will noL forget Palestine, the 
nd to which we lay claim, for it is truly ours, truly Arab. That though 
c force or arms may momentarily overwhelm us, we will never, 
uld never agree, that might makes right. 

That is whal makes any struggle within the Palestine Liberation 
Otpnisation not only sad, pitting brother against brother, but disas- 
jfous. Not only does it mar the picture, the image that there is still a 
Anting man left in the Arab world, but adds a further dimension of 
“"Alston lo Arab life. That is why it is hoped that the leaders orSyria 
w I effect a reconciliation thus bridging the rift and healing the wound, 
yria long known as utn al-urubah, Mother of Arabism. 

It is understood, even natural, that differences or opinion within a 
ement occur. It is also natural that differences of opinion exist 
For ■ »k thC variouB BCto « on the Middle East scene loday. Why not? 
Iflten* ° lere My odler re 8ion in the world that Is subject lo so much 
Blfclrf a ® 8ression as ours? Is Ihere any other region in the world whose 
remm Brc W medd,cd '! n i And manipulated from within or by proxy or 
ffiisunH 00111 ™* M0UrS ’ Under these circumstances, disagreements and 
1 Hireate^ ^standings may occur, but they should never be allowed to 
• minimum of cohesion necessary for continued action. 

Represent Arabsiiuation. all Arab Icadersare called upon 

a ®ona ,K healinB that exist; indeed in bridging the^ap that exists 

Jo rt ^| ati em ! elv « as well. The Israeli machine has plans for all or us: 
Will he,, 1 g y f f ans i Palestinians and others. The powerful scythe, ft* 
. ” , h ^cst all when the time is ripe. 

! bti^fn ha3 8 “«eeded in abstracting the Palestinians from human 
• Wesf r ! n ° ^fainguishablc terrorist*. In its psyche as well as in the 
■ InJr ” P8yche ‘ th * lma & « Hrmly lodged. We should do everything 
... to r ,jj^ er ‘ 0 d «ny and to change that Image. The first steps might be 
; PLo!j£r L ^ e democratic debate that existed within the ranks of the 
. ■ ?T * r ° r ,he leaders or the area, the Syrian leadership in 

> hoL®' 10 fi *® above these momentary . differences: How else will 
■!: v?!?kied ami our Greetings to Jerusalem have meaning” 


TH E PREVIOUS article on UNCTAD 
IV ended with the wish that it was high 
time the Third World thought of with- 
drawal from the standing world eco- 
nomic system and relinquished its 
dependency on the dominant indus- 
trialized developed countries. 

On (he day the article was pu- 
blished, UN General Secretary, in his 
commentary on (he failure ofthe Bel- 
grade UNCTAD VI, indirectly pointed 
out where the blame for the stumbling 
of the north-south dialogue should be 
laid. He remarked that the funds spent 
on armaments at] over the world in 
eighteen days amounted to the entirity 
of the money granted by the Wesl in 
terms of financial aid to the Third 
World over a full year. 

In his opinion the trade barriers or 
the policy of protectionism which the 
Wesl imposes upon the Third World's 
exchange of commodities only contri- 
bute to the acuteness of the hunger 
problem that threatens almost a third of 
the world today. 

It seems that the world economic 
system, responsible Tor such flaws and 
setbacks, should be discussed at length 
both objectively and scientifically as far 
as possible and that eventually a verdict 
for or against it be given. 

In the first place and to outrule any 
vagueness of conception or under- 
standing, one would like to ask what 
the standing world economic system Is. 
For one thing, it is not a new system fit 
Tor the present time and for the modern 
technological revolution and develop- 
ment, or for historical evolution. 

In fact, It is the residue ofthe eco- 
nomic system that prevailed during the 
colonial era which expired with the 
termination ofthe Second World War 
and which tied up the colonies eco- 
nomically to the tail of the imperialist 
colonizers. 

Still the core of the present world 
economic system, composed of twenty 
four industrialized and technologically 
advanced countries looks forward to 
(he exploitation of the less developed 
or underdeveloped countries. 

And still, running the machinery oF 
economic exploitation within this core 
are the multinational capitalist mono- 


polies intent on the procurement of 
raw materials from the poorer part of 
the world at the cheapest price to have 
them changed Into manufactures 
which the same poorer part of the 
world has to buy at a loss of capital. 

To give the reader an idea about the 
enormity of this problem one can 
quote from a UN publication, entitled, 
"Towards a World Economy that 
Works", put out In 1980. “For exam- 
ple," says the extract, "five companies 
account for 75 per cent ofthe world tea 
market; six companies control 50 per 

By Henry Matar ~ 

cent of manganese ore capacity; three 
ronlrol 60 per cent of banana imports 
(90 per cent in the USA); and six com- 
panies control 76 per cent of the 
world's nlumniu production capacity." 

One can imagine what economic 
and political influence these monopol- 
ist companies exercise within the core 
itself as well as everywhere else. What 
is more, their greed has grown into 
enormous dimensions when they have 
come to use technology as a magic spell 
with which to captivate and perhaps 
stun the world. 

They set up and topple govern- 
nients; they sell and buy consciences, 
labour, armament; they turn masses 
into consumptive receivers or manu- 
factured commodities. 

To the core at the top of (he world 
economic system, are tied what are 
known as (he Third World developing 
countries. Al present this periphery of 
the world economic system consists of 
118 countries, growing from a nucleus 
or 7 7 countries, the original signatories 
to (he ! 964 declaration for the dialogue 
with the rich North. 

They comprise Tour billion people, 
accounting for 70 percent ofthe whole 
world’s population. Their ipain eco- 
nomic role, as often said before, is to 
provide (he rich core with the raw 
materials. In return they receive 
money which they are supposed to 
spend on domestic development and to 
pay off the cost of manufactured com- 
modities (not excluding even food- 
stuflfe). 


Their economies during the last 
decade at least have invariably suffered 
from deficits caused by the imbalance- 
(in favour of Importation) their trade 
bears between exports and imports. 
Accordingly, not only are they unable 
to make progress in development but 
also face a lot or problems and border 
on bankruptcy, and sometimes starva- 
tion. 

Such is the economic dilemma that 
at present South America, Africa (ex- 
cept the Republic of South Africa), and 
Asia (except China and Japan) have to 
Tace. 

Outside the world economic sys- 
tem, but affecting it and affected by it lie 
the eight main countries of the eastern 
socialist bloc, headed by the Soviet 
Union, often described as having 
"developed centrally planned eco- 
nomies." 

The indicators usually used lo dif- 
ferentiate economically the three 
groups — the core, the periphery and 
the outsider — are first, the level of 
industrialization and the gross national 
product each group has managed to 
reach and provide respectively. 

According to the 1980 UN publica- 
tion. "Towards a World Economy that 
Works”, Ihe GNP per capita In the 
developed core averaged over S5.000 a 
year; in Ihe Third World periphery, 
lower than $300 and in the centrally 
planned eastern bloc, over $2,700 per 
capita per year. 

NAturally, the GNP does not show 
the differences of income within each 
group, but at least Lt draws in clear 
dimensions the wide gap ihot generally 
separates (he rich north core from the 
poor south periphery. 

If we know that this periphery con- 
tributes only an average of 20 per cent 
towards the world's gross domestic 
product, the main poverty domain 
which the Third World suffers- from 
will come into light. 

It is not only a backward under- 
developed conglomeration of /poor 
masses, but also non-prod ucliVe and 
mainly consumptive. No wonder it 
bears a relationship oT tail dependency 
with the -West. 


Egyptian cinema: Second take 


In a previous article I called for the reassessment of 
the role ofthe Egyptian film industry in the shaping 
and the reshaping of our social, political and cultural 
beliefs and attitudes. It is imperative, to recruit this 
popular means of communication with the Arab 
masses into the definite plans and apparatus which 
Ihe stale uses to educate and inform its citizens. 

Naturally, the first step must come from the elite 
group which controls the politics ofthe state. If this 
group understands the importance of this tool of 
communication, which I believe they do, then they 
also have to decide how and for what purposes they 
Intend lo use it. 

The infrastructure has to be laid towards the 
various application ofthe cinema in the areas of 
education, information, and cultural revival. It will 
be a grave mistake to attempt to nationalise the in- 
dustry or part of it like what happened in Egypt and 
cause Its demise. The failure ofthe Egyptian exper- 
ience was caused by the way the films, and produc- 
tion in general were handled, and not by the idea of 
nationalisation which aimed at presenting historic 

and educational films. 

A rudimentary plan to rehabilitate the film in- • 
dustry roust be introduced so as to rally the support 
of private companies. There should be an agreement 


between the parties involved that the private com- 
panies will not lose following this change. A council 
that represents both the film industry and the offi- 
cial communication bodies must be established to 
study and approve the topics ofthe films. But before 
that, a philosophy must be provided from where' 
both parties can derive their opinions. 

The philosophy should lake into account the 
commercial and educational aspects of the projecL 
Education is not an end to entertainment. There are 
many social and scientific subject matters that can 
provide education and entertainment to the viewer. 
It is essential to keep the consumer happy at ail costs 
while achieving the aim. In'additlon there must be a 
transitional qualitative jump so as not to shock the 
viewer and drive him. away. 

It is up to planners to find the right formula by 
which step can be taken with minimum losses. Per- 
haps, sociologists and psychologists could provide 
some answers of how to present a movie that Is 
popular. The mentality of the common man is in 
confused state because or the contradictions In 
which he is living. It will be difficult to assume a 
position where his tastes and pleasures are inter- 
fered with. But the ambition requires that his atti- 
tudes towards life are changed. The cinema is an 
ideal way to do so. 
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The new 
crisis of 
Hebron 

By Ya*coub Jaber 

A STRICT curfew hies Ivon 
imposed un i he commercial centre 
uf Hie occupied West Bank cii\ of 
Hebron for about I wo weeks, parii 
lying ils population'* essential day- 
to-day ticliviljes. I.osses h.ivc been 
estiniiiicil ,it JIj 5 million 

! : cu u modi u in -si/c my living 
iiiulei iin inhuman oa.-iip.il ion. the 
loss is ilisnsi rolls. It may .iflL'ci (lie 
already poor living emulilions ol 
(lie city’s community lor veins u> 
ciimc. 

Hebron's agony is pari uf the 
continuing nightmare to which the 
Wcsi Bank has been subjected for 
more than Jh yours. Collcciivc pn- 
nishnicnl, to which historians refer 
in horror when speaking about 
Nazi nlm ci lies, has been a common 
practice in the occupied Palestinian 
territory since it led captive in the 
ruthless hands of Israel. 

Hebron's new crisis began two 
weeks ago when three unarmed 
men nt lacked an Israeli settler, 
stabbed him to death, and rail away 
with his machinegun. Immediately 
afterwards, armed settlers went on 
a rampage in the city’s streets, with 
army troops idly watching. In their 
pursuit of the nllackers, the settlers 
killed an Arab and set fire to scores 
of shops, completely destroying 
some or them. They seized the op- 
portunity to call fora militia ortheir 
own, and demanded an immediate 
rebuilding or the old Jewish quar- 
ter; as iT the thousands or acres of 
expropriated land which they 
seized to build Klryat Arba’a — the 
biggest settlement on ' the West 
Sank — were not enough to maka 
up for the loss of a few abandoned 
houses. - 

The sett lens’ behaviour alter ihc 
attack raises serious questions 
about the renl identity orthe attack- 
ers. 

On its pari, the Israeli govern- 
ment found that the lime was ap- 
propriate to snek another elected 
Arab municipal official and reaf- 
firm its intention to rebuild the Je- 
wish quarter; regardless or what 
such an extremely provocative step 
could :rhean in an already volatile 
situation. . 

• Washington's quick reaction 
Was to condemn the- attack on l he 
sell|er. A few days inter, the Stale 
Depart me ill reiterated the custom- 
ary, US argunietii that the set- 
tlement or Israelis In the heart of 
Hebron ’ “is hot conducive ro a 
pence settlement." 

With the world oblivious to 
their worsening plight and aban- 
doning them to their fine, and with 
no, end in sight to the occupation, 
the \yest Bank and Gaza Pales- 
tinians are looking desperately Tor 
salvation nnd ways to alleviate part 
of their unbearable distress. For 
more chan 16 years, they have been 
facing daily humiliation, arbitrary 
arrests, property confiscation and 
even indiscriminate assassination. 

in the end, fury could mount to 
an extent which prompts some to 
extreme reaction most probably' 

; in foreign countries, where mill- 
ions of Jews are considered by Is- 
rael as full Israeli citizens living in 
“diaspora”, irrespective of' their 
present citizenship. 



THE KUWAITI newspaper Al-Ral 
Al-Aam advises Lebanese President 
Amin Gemnyel against wagering on 
US support in his attempt to reunify his 
country and regain its national in- 
dependence. It says that the Lebanese 
government should not forget that the 
US administration has set a trap for Le- 
banon, with the aim of leading it into a 
state or de facto partition. 

The English-language daily Knirall 
Times speaks about Ihc possibility of 
active Soviet steps In the Middle East to 
counter Ihc US moves. 

"During the era or the laic Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhcnev, the US 
played an un contested role in the re- 
gion. Bui with (he coining or Yuri An- 
dropov to power in (he Kremlin, Mo- 
scow has begun to work to restore Ihc 
ground li lost in the Middle East during 
Brezhcnev’s regime," writes (he Ku- 
waiti paper. 

It notes that Moscow has become a 
focal point for frequent visits by dele- 
gations from the Middle East, and even 
Israelis (those who oppose (he policies 
ofMonachem Begin’s government) are 
looking t6 Moscow for help. 

The Qatari English-language 
Gulf-Times warns against the loss or 
time without serious Arab action to 
cope with the situation resulting from 
the Israeli occupation of Lebanon, it 
W* Israel's aim Is to prolong the occu- 
pation, and finally to turn it into a Tail 
accompli. In that event the 
Lebancse-israeii troop withdrawal 
agreement will automatically become 
null and void. 

Calling on Arabs to depend mainly 
on their own power and potentials, the 
paper adds that the Arabs cannot trust 
Israeli pledges. At t'he same lime, they 
are uncertain or US help. ' x 

“In the end, Israel will hold out' in 
South Lebanqn after completing its 
partial withdrawal, and Lebanon will 
have to look for some other way to 
regain its freedom,” It concludes. 

On renewed clashes in Lebanon, 
the Qatari newspaper Al-Raya writes 
that the escalation of violence may drag 
the various Ufbanwic factions into the 
\ trap of partition, Which 'Israel seeks to 
bring about. . . '■ 

The papdr chatges that Israel is 
playing a major rote in drivinga ’wedge 
among the Lebanese with the ultimate 
goal qf imposing its hegemonyovefthe 
country, 
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Another Qatari newspaper, Al- 
Arab, calls for an end to the clashes 
between the Lebanese army and the 
nationalist forces so lhat both sides 
may join hands in resisting (he Israeli 
occupation and preventing their coun- 
try from being partitioned. 

The paper deplores (he fact (hot the 
fighting broke out at a time when at- 
tempts were being made to consolidate 
Lebanon’s national unity so as to build 
up a stronger country capable orfoiling 
Israeli schemes. 

“The military option among the 
Lebanese groups should be dropped at 
once, and instead Ihc Lebanese must 
resort to dialogue which alone can lead 
to mutual understanding and 
agreement," writes the paper. 

UN incompetence 

On the situation in the occupied 
West Bank city of Hebron, Al-ltllbad 
newspaper or Abu Dhabi appeals for 
collective Arab steps to help the city’s 
population in their struggle against Is- 
rael’s repressive measures. 

It says that resorting to the UN Se- 
curity Council is useless because the 
international organization has already 
demonstrated its total inability to stop 
Israel's aggressive practices. 

"What is going on in Hebron is too 
serious to be tackled by debates at the 
Security Council,” the paper warns; 

In Israel Al-Ifauishtuar writes lhat 
the assassination of a Jewish settler is 
the result oP’the new dual nationalistic 
reality existing in Hebron" and the 
hatred between local Arabsand Jewish 
settlers. This hatred escalates every 
time i| is felt that a political settlement is 
far from being reached, the paper says. 

^^When the West- Bank was occu- 
■ P iw * **] 1 961, Israel had no intention of 
. annexing it or intensifying the set- 
tlement or Jews there. Tfre West Bank 
was considered a bargaining card for 
peace and dialogue with the Pales- 
tinians. Bui the wave of settlement in 
the West Bank has transformed it into a 
centre orpalcstlqian opposition,” ! 

; : Koterei RasUt says thp conflict be- 
tween two peoples cannot be solved 
through police .opirqiions, and tifecov- 
enng the killers of Aaron Gross will 
bring about no basic change. "The 
; Problem * a v conflict between two 
wwo*® and might continue for ages. 

TJ2- W?"* Provides the 
proof or thja iorigi^ Wooqy ^whrbe- • 


tween the two nations." The possibili- 
ties of peace between Israel uiul the 
Palestinians seem to he farfetched, (he 
paper says; therefore it would tie wise 
to adopt a policy that minimizes con- 
flict. 

Haaretz asserts that ousting the 
mayor or Hebron nnd dissolving (he 
municipal council is not u step to assist 
in reinforcing (he security of Jews in 
Hebron. The mOre the settlers ure en- 
couraged to move into Hebron, the 
more the Arabs will bate them, 
llaaretz writes The iron-list policy 
will not end assnssi nations “All we 
have done by oust i tig the mayor of I |c- 
bron is to add another city to the list of 
Arab cities run by Jews. ’I bis is not the 
best way to convince the Arabs of the 
West Bank and Gaza that the Israeli 
rule is not a national catastrophe for 
them." 

If the programme to Keltic five hun- 
dred Jewish families in Hebron, is car- 
ried out, security problems will in- 
crease together with clashes in the city, 
the Israeli paper predicts. 

Al-KhalceJ ofSharje emirate lashes 
out at the United States for the conti- 
nued heavy flow or US military and 
economic aid to Israel, and says that 
this massive American help will in- 
crease Israel’s intransigence and its in- 
sistence on rejecting peace initiatives 
It warns (hat more aid to Israel ser- 
iously damages the prospects for peace 
in the Middle East, including President 
Reagan’s own initiative for a political 
settlement. 

Unwitting stooges 

The Amman daily Ad-Diistour ex- 
presses the view that inicr-Lcbancse 
lighting is serving Israel’s intcresls and 
helping It to achieve its design of pro- 
longing Us occupation. 

. “The Lebanese factions involved in 
the fighting are unconsciously playing 
a role that will allow Israel to maintain 
its occupation and consolidate ils mi- 
litary presence bn Lebanese territory," 
writes Ad-Dust our. • 

It goes on to say (hat the present 
Lebanese dilemma Is the result of an 
Israeli invasion which was carried but 
with US consent. This Tact 1 makes it 
necessary for Washington to speed up 
its efforts lo end the Israeli occupation, 
and pot to confine Its actions to rheto- 
rical statements In supportlof Leba- 
non's integrity and independency. , 

“The next- few dj#yb will ^nsjUute ' 
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the real test for US intentions, nib 
forthcoming visit of the Preside* Gfr 
muyel to Washington providpsanop 
purl unity for President Reagan’s id- 
miniMr.ition to prove ils ability to M 
I .c h .111011 oul of its crisis." 


iimmunling on Zionkt-wk* 1 
it ions, firmly denied by Jordav 
lord ;i n is willing to join pew* 1 
lions, Saw! Al-Sha’b nefW 
x that Israel tried to hk 1 # 1 
false reports in an attempt too* 
ts on Jordan’s unequivoedoofl- 
lent to pnn-Arab rewhtio*** 
a lest I nian question. ’ 

I hc government of MF®* 
i has repeatedly taHedlbrJ* 
s tulks with Jordan, de# * 
e knowledge that J°rd»« w * 
r rejected such calls j 

d its rejection by flrnty#** 
Camp David accords W*” , 
t and Israel,” the papdr«?e« . 

recalls that Jordan 1 

lany occasions that ll 
into direct and separtl ^ 
or negotiate on l*M( ^ 

, and that it respects 
\ decision and insirtsWU^r 
ic independence of iW^Ft 

me current si nirterC5 ^?^ 

I and some Arabq«<i#TJ 
in wilt fail to force It 
\rab commitmeni , 
ordanian daily. ■ 

rad’s Maarlv nolcs J?g f j|i» 

Mr Begin will go 

weeks for dlscuss.ons 

an and his top aides. 

opics of discussion, vjgun 

ment with I*** V* 

, with the Syrian 
from Lebanon. _ 

Icagan cannot reject 
jrawal,andthe^l^b 
are preparing P ubl ‘ n « |iil^. 
nulng IsracH prese" jgpie 
This means lha, 1 jSifc 
■emain for years . n^^ 
ing Ubanon 

ted by Israel and Syr*--^ 

Inlhc West Bank adonjj; 

si Taded Into oblivion- - v| 

would be also advi^.I 

i to refrain from JS 
issistance from M ■ 

•this request could be 

ow lhat Israel 

Ic incompetence an « 

-ttle its debts to <hc ^ 
aver, Munrfv says- .!■ 
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Although there is still 
room for the adventur- 
ous in space exploration, 
most eyes now are turned 
toward practical projects. 
Reports from countries that 
are competing and cooperat- 
ing in the latest efforts to 
commercialize space 
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LETTER FROM KALGOORLIE 


Of golden memories 
and soul searching 


By Yoshiko Saburai 
Associate Editor 
In Northeast Asia 


After nine hours of travel inland-bound '*$ / 

from Australia’s west coast, I arrived for . / 

the first time in Kalgoorlie. 

Tlie town is surrounded by a red-sand desert that yawns ana stretches 3000 Dm,- !- 
flat kilometers to the eastern coast. Along Kalgoorlie’s wide streets are occasional^ 
teenth-centuiy wrought iron fences, forming a backdrop of rust and abandinn,^ 
slag heaps and hulking equipment stake out what was possibly the richest square^ 

The golden mile opened with a rush, after gold was discovered in 1892 andendedin 
the m ,d -p°s when every ounce of gold cost a minimum of $120 to mine, buteamedoolr 
$83 on the world market. The legendary mile produced almost 38 million pure om« 
and once pulled the entire Australian economy out of a devastating depression loin 
heyday it had three breweries, 130 hotels and rows of brothels. And it had to outlaw |» 
up, a game of tossing coins for high stakes. 

My head was brimming with history as I stepped with my husband intoa restawa* 
for breakfast. The tall blond waitress immediately said: "Your father was herecdj 
minutes ago ” It was astonishing. True, my father-in-law had been in the region d 
maybe we, walking in, had picked the very place he also had chosen to stop in for brat 
fast after his overnight stay. But how did she know us? 

We wondered in silence for several seconds, eventually deciding he probably Midi 
the waitress that his son had a Japanese wife and that any day now he would be showe? 
her his birthplace. Since I was the only Japanese woman anybody was likely to see tbt 
day, the waitress's guesswork was absolutely right. My father-in-law, at 74 and wind, 
had returned to a mine his father had once worked, 100 kilometers further north, » ' 
Later in the day we went to the mayor’s parlor. We reached it by climbing an ew- 
mously handsome staircase shaped like a horseshoe. Everything was polished 
carved and stately Victor iana.The mayor, intense with advocacy, wanted a return to tie 
gold standard, the only way, he said, "to revive tho international money flow and get 
“HJ 1 ® 8 mov * n ® a B a in.” He shook my hand firmly ami thanked me for listening 
We were now near tho house where my fnlher-in-law, ns an infant, had been carried 
on a pillow away from the flames that had burned his family’s home. At the time, hia 
father was in the business of transporting sandalwood— on the backs of camols from 
woods, by rail to the coast and then by ship to India. His mother, defying orders testy 
put, pawned a gold watch and with three small children, one a babe inarms, wenlfep 
the east coast to the west coast by boat, und then by horse-drawn coach to Kalgoorlie, 
then a tent town in the desert. 

Only the day before I had been in Tbkyo, and now, on a journey through time, i s# 
experiencing again a sense of tho frontier similar to the one I encountered in my earfa 
travels through some wide-opon parts of the United States. 

Our stopover in Kalgoorlie was coming to a close when a car full of shouting 
biack and unshaven and wearing old lints, appeared on the wide street. It was myfu» 
look at Australian aborigines, and I could see that they too had traveled a loDgiwd-- 
across the desert where they had been hunting and gathering berries and rods eh 
seeds. They reminded me of Japan’s minority group, the Ainu. Like the Australian# 
nginea, the nomadic life of the Ainu ended at the fringes of our civil ization, where ttsy 
even were required to adopt Japanese names. 

But was it only the Ainu people who had lost their identity, I asked myself? I was® 111 
in Vietnam, schooled in Japan, university educated in the US, and married to an Aus- 
tralian— am I Japanese? Resoundingly, I answer yes. Yet, isn’t it also rio? Zen teartu* 

that to possess [an identity] is not to possess. . 

Catching the last leg of the overnight Indian-Pacific train that crosses Australia 
the eastern Pacific Ocean coast to the western Indian Ocean shores, we sped^ 

i ii l' ™ e , 8 ^ a ^ e CBpiteL The music of a vast outback and a rugged history w 33 
lullaby and I was asleep. 
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Ij Philip K. Chapman 
frdalto Wb rldPaper 

^0N~The lunar landing module 
2 quietly in the sunlight at 'lYnn- 
Pty Base. Nothing has changed sinco 
, ^astronauts Armstrong and Aldrin left 
ftoi the moon, 14 years ugo. It is a limo- 
® memorial to the dream of spacefl iglil. 
«he landing logs, there is a 
PP " e ram e in pence for nil man- 

: (J? ^ en » ^ has been n frustrating 
f or j iaa been 

y Blow. We have been getting only 
glimpses— enough to suggest 
juntas and riches we shall find in 

u\ 6 landings themselves fos- 
a widespread impression that 
18 411 enormously expensive 
\ We practical value, and that fur- 
^ adventures in space can be post- 
utu after pressing terrestrial 

M are solved. 

M extensive litera- 
5m2S‘ has ariaen - A st^ctly finite 

^CtoL 80 !^ 6 goes, will 

“nong rapidly increas- 

irti,. ff People. If desperate need 

wCSrK^f eaai ? g P roductiorl -~ 

^‘ 5ecause of ecological con- 
exhaustion- then 
Wjf 6 ? ora the wealthy, and 
fteinn^ f Man y nations will 

Six W , 1 f cquire and use nuclear 

' even ip J** to this sce- 

C ) Q , j w ^, Can prevent the mush- 

abonpLu 0m sprouting, the 
° ems W1 H be solved by 
^^aiience or war. 

^ 8V8r » a basic error in this 
n^J 1 ^ limited to this one 
the will to undertake 
^WJterpriaes, Bpace tech- 
expand the available 
industaries 
r^W located off-planet, 

f ~/'lr ' i 


where the resources are. The ecology 
movement has a vision of our planet as a 
garden, but the attempt to create land- 
scapes innocent of chimneys must lead to 
catastrophe, unless the chimneys can be 
locutcd elsewhere. 

Space systems are of course already im- 
portnnl to the management of Earth. 
Weather satellites help farmers, and 
other remoLe-sen9ing systems can aid in 
crop inventories, in oarly detection of 
plant epidemics, in snowpack measure- 
ment for irrigation forecasts, in finding 
new fishing grounds and in prospecting 
for energy and minerals. Comsats (com- 
munication satellites) are essential to co- 
ordination of worldwide activities, and 
the new breed of direct-broadcast televi- 
sion satellites will soon bring information 
and education and entertainment to any- 
body anywhere who has a cheap receiver. 
However, the true promise of space will 
not be realized until off-planet enter- 
prises are undertaken on a much larger 
scale. 

As one example, space technology can 
make solar energy a practical source of 
electric power on a scale sufficient to meet 
foreseeable worldwide needs. A solar ar- 
ray in geosynchronous orbit (the orbit 
used by Comsats) is illuminated virtually 
continuously. It can thus produce up to 
ten times as much energy as a similar ar- 
ray on Earth, which is limited by night- 
fall and bad weather. 

Studies of the Solar Power Satellite 
(SPS) by the US Department of Energy 
and NASA have revealed no significant 
impediments to its construction and oper- 
ation. The investment needed to develop 
it is on the order of US$50 billion, compa- 
rable to the cost of the North Sea oilfield. 
The system is inherently foolproof and 
given sufficient development funds,, the 
first SPS could be up and running in 15 
years. 

Energy is only one of the resources 
available cff-planeLThe Moon and toe as- 
teroids promise rich new sources of min- 
erals, for use on Earth and in space- If 


these projects seem fantastic, it is' only 
because of the misconception that 
spaceflight is inherently a costly proposi- 
tion. It is true that a launch to orbit in the 
space shuttle costs about $2000/kilo- 
gram— and there are few industries that 
can afford that kind of freight charge. Be- 
cause of this cost, most of the presently 
profitable uses of space are limited to the 
gathering or transfer of information, 
which is weightless. (Note that beamed 
energy, as in toe SPS, is also weightless.) 

But launch costs can be reduced consid- 
erably if the scale of the program can be 
increased. Only four shuttles are being 
built, for example, and the schedule for 
the next few years calls for intervals of 
weeks or months between launches. But 
eventually, the cost of launch to orbit will 
be well below $10/kilogram. 

Space advocates often deplore the mili- 
tarization of space, but it is important to 
distinguish carefully between destabiliz- 
ing uses of space (such as nuclear weap- 
ons in orbit, ready for attack without 
warning) and those uses which improve 
the chances of avoiding war. Without the 
intelligence provided by reconnaissance 
satellites, for example, it is very probable 
that mutual US-Soviet suspicions would 
have led to World War III long ago. 

Military investment in Bpace is about 
to increase dramatically because of space- 
based ballistic missile defenses, which 
were endorsed by US President Reagan 
in March. His proposal was immediately 
criticized as a "Star Wars” fantasy, but in 
fact there is very little doubt that such de- 
fenses can be built. By their very nature, 
these defenses are global: they protect 
every nation from aggression by any 
other nation. In order to reach this goal 
safely, cooperation iB essential to ensure 
that neither.side gains too much of a lead 
in development since defensive systems 
could aid a first-strike capability. Al- 
though many hazards remain, the way is 
atleaBt open to a defensively Stable world, 
one in which missiles are "impotent and 
obsolete.” Growth in military systems 


can also benefit commercial uses of space, 
by increasing traffic to orbit and thus low- 
ering costa. 

Improved international arrangements 
are needed for sharing both the costs and 
the benefits of space industrialization. At 
present, many Third World nations are 
attempting to extract payments from the 
spacefaring nations. Some equatorial na- 
tions have claimed ownership of the seg- 
ments of geosynchronous orbit above 
their territories and have demanded rent 
from owners of Comsats Located there. 
There have been many attempts to re- 
strict Comsat frequency and orbital slot 
assignments. Many insist that space re- 
sources should he declared "the common 
heritage of mankind,” which means that 
investors in space should pay royalties on 
any benefits. 

Third World obstructionism is mis- 
guided. In practice, attempts to tax space 
activities can raise little revenue but may 
discourge development. Unless terres- 
trial limits to growth can be relaxed, 
there is very little hope for many poorer 
nations. Those nations who see space 
merely as a potential source of unearned 
royalites will be left behind as toe focus of 
industry shifts out into the solar system. 
The goal is to help smaller nations to be- 
come participants in this effort, not para- 
sites on it. Projects such as Earthport 
(see page 4) are a much more promising 
approach. 

Space offers unlimited frontiers, the 
possibility of continued economic growth, 
and an outlet for the aspirations of the 
young and adventurous. We can take the 
path to the stars, or we can procrastinate 
while society startB a long slide back 
down to barbarism. The choice is ours. 

Philip K. Chapman, a former NASA sci- 
entist astronaut (an Australian, he was 
the first foreign astn>naut in the US space 
program), is a senior staff member of Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., and president of the IS 
Society, an intern^ fond organization de- 
voted to encouraging space development 
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Nationalism 
limits space 


By Valnora Leister 
Special to WorldPaper 


countries who depend on ttewpgZ 
for technological know-how^ 
might the international commui** 
SAO PAULO— Little-noticed but power- courage confrontation and increases 
fill barriers erected by the superpowers eration in outer space? 
are preventing the less industrialized A mryor deterrent to Third Woriis^ 

countries from making the most of space tries, of course, is lack of resource!) 

resources. The major barrier has to do the long run the less well-off caJ! 

with the sharing of technology— the sys- need to develop their industrial asM. 

terns that launch satellites for peaceful ties, perhaps through regional efE 

uses are the same ones that launch war- the European Common Market 

heads and surveillance and military com- sure their participation in space in & 

mum Cations Sfltpllites AnH milifaiM* mpnnfi mo fKctr rn!f*1>k nn.U.l ..I ! 
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Earthport: An idea 
whose time 
may never come 


By Mark Frazier 
Special to WorldPaper 

WASHINGTON, D.C.-On the face of it, 
international cooperation in space seems 
so logical. It would both save money and 
open up apace resources on a global scale. 

Following such logic, space scientists 
from both developed and developing coun- 
tries got together in 1976 to begin defin- 
ing the optimal characteristics of an 
international space launch facility. 

The research, called the Earthport 
Project and conducted under the auspices 
of the Washington-based, nonprofit Sabre 
Foundation, came up with three cost-sav- 
ing suggestions. The first was to locate 
the launch site near the equator, where 
the earth's rotational momentum gives 
extra velocity to boosters. 

The second suggestion was to make the 
launch site international, rather than to 
duplicate each country’s governmental 


A damper was put on the project, how- 
ever, by the US State Department, which, 
together with the Commerce Depart- 
ment, controls the export of US space 
technology. The proliferation of launch 
capabilities, according to State Depart- 
ment spokesmen, would increase global 
instability since launch systems can be 
used for weapons delivery as well as for 
peaceful uses. Because Earthport antici- 
pa ted support from US aerospace corpora- 
tions, and since the State Department 
would step in if any transfers of technol- 
ogy from the corporations were consid- 
ered, prospects, faded. 

Washington now has new reasons to re- 
consider its concerns, however. A West 
German company, OTRAG, developed an 
equatorial site several years ago in Zaire; 
European governments and industries 
have a launch site in French Guiana; In- 


munications satellites. And the military 
rivalry between the US and the USSR 
keeps them from divulging their respec- 
tive technologies to any but their closest 
allies. 

In short, industrialized countries treat. 
Third World countries not as partners 
with whom they will shore their know- 
how, but as clients who might buy space 
services and basic hardware— and they 
are unlikely to change this attitude. 

International treaties on space thus 
have a noble but empty ring. Along with 
some 90 other countries, both the US and 
the USSR signed the 1967 Outer Space 
Treaty which declares that outer space is 
the "province of mankind,” that there is 
no national sovereignty in outer space 
and that activities in the space frontier 
shall consider the interests of all nations. 
Over three-quarters of the satellites or- 
biting Earth today are military. 

The overriding obstacle preventing na- 
tions from cooperating in space is nation- 
alism, and that is not limited to the 
superpowers. Almost without exception, 
all counti’ies approach space on the fun- 
damental basis of thoir narrow national 
interests. 

The two questions thut arise, then, are: 
what are the alternatives for Third World 


* jt — - « “ywAuiy; 

meantime, they might want to tunlofe 
European Space Agency as a models 
11-member group has succeeded instil 
lating regional cooperation in sp«^ 
combining their technical and fomwl' 
resources. 

Even in market-based countries,^ 
activities are dominated by national gw- 
er nments because of the enormoosBKfl- 
cial resources needed and because elite 
strategic uses of the technology, lfgorro 
nient restrictions on private initiatives 
were reduced, the logical result would be 
a greater development of commend ani 
productive scientific enterprises. 

Finally, developing nations could re- 
duce their defense dependent oothesi- 
perpowers by supporting an iotana- 
fcionul monitoring agency. Rather ibi 
depending on satellites operated bf indi- 
vidual countries to monitor military: 
moves on Earth, an international m\ 
taring satellite could do the job. Sirin! 
monitoring agency could be finaned; 
through membership fees from counts 
wishing to augment their security. 

Vutnoru I sister, a Brazilian, 
for the Intel'- American Devehpmnlb* 
umla member of the World Space Ci&h 
executive tvmmitfee. The views 
urc her own. J 


India spends millions 
to be on its own 


B By Aran Chacko 
Associate Editor 
In South Asia 

NEW DELHI— Back in July 1980 an In- 
dian rocket roared out of its launching 
pad on the southern coast, about 100 
miles north of Madras. As it streaked 


Luuncn site international rather thnn tn Ai a „ i * " t, auum 

duplicate each country's EovornmerW £*5 *■ * Snhari- miles north of Madras. Aa it streaked 
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Eleven developing countries responded ellite. With that India joined a very exclu- 
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cated by their counterparts at Banp* 
And almost all the components^ 
into both the rocket and the satellw^ 
i n d i genously made. 1Lv _j 

The July 1980 launch wasfljwj? 
yet another successful atterop ■ 
last April 17, a second indlTjQ 
SLV 3 rocket correctly plaf 
manufactured Rohini satellite > 
India’s space program came ol ^ 

By Third World standards,^ 

space program is fairly old. 
commenced with the first In* ^ 
nications satellite, called y . 

l .1, io*7K Tf iuhr folloWW C? 


ii“r , , luu=I1UBa urD11 a nonini sat- nications satellite, ".v t 

ellite. With that India joined a very exclu- back in 1975. It was followed ^ 

sivedufrofsix nations. other satellites: Bhaskara.m^ 

Significantly, the rocket was wholly pie, in 1981; and INSAT,in 
made by technicians at the Indian Space all these largely foreign-made^ 

Research Organization GSRO), at Trivan- were launched for India by 0 
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From caravels to space 
ships — the urge to explore 


By Hamlet F.Paolettl 

Senio r Editor 

BOSTON— Remember that famous spuco 
photo, with the Earth Hooting alone, n 
snail world lost in the unknown infinity? 
That’s surprisingly similar to how the 
Greeks, the Homeric Greeks of many cen- 
turies ago, saw the world. 

Of course, what they called "world” 
was something much smaller in size, but 
the concept of a known world surrounded 
by an unknown infinity was the same in 
their time as it is today. It has not always 
been that way, though. During the Ren- 
aissance, man was in control, and all the 
"world” was conquered. But now the 
Space Age has launched us back to a 
Greek view of the universe. 

Such is the opinion of Mauricio Obre- 
gon, a Colombian who describes himself 
as an "historian and navigator” He is 
also an engineer, a member of the Board 
of Overseei-s at Harvard University, the 
man who in 1965 established the world's 
light plane speed record, and who in 1982 
was the Colombian delegate to Jacques 
Cousteau's Amazonian research project. 
But, more important, he is the ad ven- 
turer who retraced under sail and in light 
planes the voyages of the great discov- 
eries. He followed the routes of the Argo- 
nauts, of Odysseus, the Vikings, 
Columbus, Vespucci, Pinzon, Magellan. 
Cabot. And he was at NASA’s Houston 
Space Control Center during some of I lie 
most important US space flights. lh* 
randy, during one of his visi Is to ! larvanl 
University we lmd a chance to talk with 
him. 

In my view, the astronauts or ■•usmhi- 
■auts arc the direct d< ‘.so -Illinois uf the 

Inilias space program went truly indij:- 
enoua with the SLV series. Hut hv no 
raearei wns it snuxith sailing. The lirsl 
M 3 flight, on August 10, 197! l. was a di- 
saster. The fourth stage of t he rocket, 
a ong with its technological pavload, 
crashed into the Bav of Bengal five 
minutes after blast oil'. However, the sec- 
and third launches in 1980 and 1988 
wth considerably more success. 

there is justifiable pride in the 
jrys space achievements, critics 
m ri T !, that m ’Uions have heen spent 
Pfna ■ ey c * aim to b® an unjustifiably 
ffgve program. The cost of each SLV 

linn T^? n f has been estimated at $7 mil- 
roillion 0Ur ’ Stage rocket aiono CfiHts 

±ZT\ U ™- Gandhis priorities 
i ng rf S ,te ^ ear - Speaking at the launch- 
third SLV 3, „t Sriharikutn. in 
thesL 6 spending nioney on 

<Wrt* CB e ^? rt Hke educating »:hil- 

WJr be no iminwlioto results, 
H come later.” 


ancient Greek and Polynesian navigators 
and of the later Renaissance discoverers," 
he said. "I think there is a strong contin- 
uum in man’s urge to discover, to change 
the scale of the universe. 

"I must explain that I make a distinc- 
tion between discovering, which is chang- 
ing the scale of the world in a large sense, 
and simply exploring, which is bringing 
in the details. And that's why I don’t hesi- 
tate to make the jump— we are talking of 
quantum jumps— from the early Greek 
and Polynesian navigators to the age of 
the caravels, those small ships that revo- 
lutionized navigation in the Renaissance, 
and from there to the present US and So- 
viet space programs, with the Salyut and 
Columbia spaceships as the modern ver- 
sions of those ancient ships. 

"In between these ages there have been 
very important navigational explora- 
tions but no great quantum jump that has 
changed the scale of our universe. It’s in- 
teresting that the Russians today, when 


they speak of a space capsule of any sort, 
use a beautiful word: they call it 
'caravela.' That ties it all together.” 

A seasoned skin, a white patriarchal 
beard and a steady decisiveness under- 
line Mauricio Obregon’s authority, the 
kind of authority that comes from having 
done it, not from only knowing about it. 
Discreet, he is a man for whom it is impor- 
tant to be well dressed, but though cur- 
rently holding the position of Colombian 
ambassador-at-large in the Caribbean he 
seems to be more at ease in an elegant 
sport shirt than in a formal dinner jacket. 
With polite enthusiasm he elaborates on 
different views of the world, taking his 
time to make sidelong forays into mythol- 
ogy and the Second World War. 

"I very strongly feel that these jumps 
in discovery are the result of a specific 
frame of mind of that particular culture 
and that, at the same time, immediately, 
they produce a change in that attitude. 
The Greeks, the Homeric Greeks, lived in 
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Joann iseuted) wus the lender of the first discoverers, the Argonauts. 


n small island world. Their view of the 
universe, before they started long-range 
navigation, was a ring of green earth that 
protected an internal sea. And this ring of 
earth was surrounded by an infinite 
ocean which fed the sea through the two 
rivers of Ocean, one in the East and one in 
the West. It seems dear to me that these 
rivers of Ocean are, on the one hand, the 
Hellespont and the Bosporus, through 
which water still pours into the Mediter- 
ranean. At the other end it comes in 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. 

"In this tight little world, surrounded 
by an empty infinite, the Greeks devel- 
oped their capacity to bring order into 
things by using myths to explain them, 
something that later became science. 
This is their way of explaining why thun- 
der comes off the top of Mt. Olympus. And 
from myths grow legends which are sto- 
ries made up of myths that eventually be- 
come history. So in a sense they peopled 
this empty space, and from thaL grew 
their wonderful mythology. 

"I think it ib important to notice that 
they felt that they lived with the gods. 
Gods, demigods, centaurs and nymphs, 
these were all related faniilywise and in 
everyway, in un unbroken hierarchy that 
went from the lowest slave all Lhe way up 
to Zeus. This gave them a special kind of 
attachment and let them try and explore 
the unknown. I think this drive was be- 
hind the Argonauts sailing the length of 
the Black Sea and finding out that be- 
yond this river of Ocean, the Bosporus, 
there was not the great Ocean but just an- 
other sea. And later Odysseus sailing all 
the way to Gibraltar and coming back 
East again. That was the first jump from 
the small island world to u much larger 
Eurasian scope, from the Caucasus to 
Gibraltar." 

Mauricio Obregon speaks with the low- 
key ease and confidence «»f n much experi- 
enced professor— which he is. teaching 
History of the Discoveries at the Univer- 
sity of the Andes, in Bogota, Colombia- - 
but the subject matter is hKi dose to his 
heart, and sparks of emotion lly with snd- 
den arm movements. 

"The next step was the Renaissance-- 
the high Runuissnnce of Michelangelo, 
Charles V, the Spanish discoverieu and 
the great changes brought about by 
Luther and Eras in its. All these things 
were going on simultaneously. This was a 
time when man wanted to possess every- 
thing, to embrace the world, and there- 
fore to circumnavigate the Earth. And 
this is given to the age by Magellan and 
El Cano. That ended the island world.The 
Renaissance has a complete world, and 
God and his court are up in tho clouds. 
They were perfect and therefore less real 
than the imperfect gods of Greece. That is 
the world we inherited. A finite world. 

"What's interesting to me is that as we 
leave our world today and go out into 
apace, I think we come back to a view 
rather like that of the Greelrn. The famous 
photograph that shows the little Earth 
alone in a vast space is really very much 
like the Greek world, a patch of land and 
a known sen surrounded by an infinite 
space-ocean." 
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While in Earth orbit, cosmonaut 
Aleksei Leonov performs the first •- 
spacewalk in November. France . 
becomes the third riafeon in space 
■yvith the launching pf its Diamant 
rocket \ 

i mt 

The USSR adiieves#^ suo> , „ 
CflssfuJ unrngnne^ soft larking on ■ 
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Japan 
flies on 

borrowed 

wings 


inNorthiutAsUi 

TOKYO— Even though Japan dreams of 
n hu'p-wmlu Hpneo program, untl has In 
erouswl hindlug fbi 1 upuuu related aattvl 
tluu by more than 600 poreiml in the past 
ton yom«, It still lugu tor behind tin* So 
viofc Union and tho united Staten, 

While all ol' Japan's noiontillo prebus 
are luu nohod an Jupanmi ruoltofcy, It do* 
ponds on Uio US for tho launching of most 
of Its huavlov oommoralal sateliiteti. Ja- 
pan Is tho fifth nation to own Its own com- 
munlBftfclons sateLllto, and its recent 
launching was tho first time the country 
boosted a eommereini satellite by nwann 
ofadomostlo roolcot. 

The new satellite, Sakura, Is in station- 
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to improve TV and eltetronlo mall links 
between the mq|or and Isolated Islands of 
Japan, 1 Three-quarters of its telephone eh 1 - 
cults in's geared for emergency use In the 
event of nature! disasters like typhoons. 

Sakura Is expensive. At approximately 
US$86 million, it costs roughly three 
times more than similar American satel- 
lites launched from the space shuttle. Yet 
Sakura Is much smaller than American 
satellites and capable of fewer functions. 
And Japanese engine am have managed 
to give Sakura a Ufa span of only two to 
three years. 

Japan relies heavily on purchases from 
the US for much of its sophisticated space 
technology. Sakura, for example, wee 
built with (16 percent of Us components 
coming from foreign sources— a great im- 
provement over earlier satellites, hut still 
well below Japanese goals. 


Even the three Japanese mamdhetur- 
ern with contrasts from Japan's National 
Space Development Agency obtain their 
know-how Am Hughes, Ford and Gen- 
eral Electric. But for military reasons, 
Washington refuses to transfor much of 
the most sophisticated teohonology at any 
prioo. Some ef Japan’s purchases ore 
"black-boxed" so that Japanese engi- 
neers cannot learn how they work. 

The nation's space scientists are (breed 
to face the reality that Japan does not 
have complete central over Its aerospace 
program, and must continue to purchase 
foreign space equipment and try to catch 
up by "dtaLIng" borrowed technology. 

■‘Thars the only Way,” says TrikaJI 
KUroda, general manager of the space de- 
velopment dlvlilori of the NEC) Corpora- 
tion, "because our government’s 
spending for space Is roughly 3 percent of 
Americas we oannot even attempt to de- 
velop our own technology." 


Soviet satellite 
saves lives 


By Nevoati Press Agonoy 
Ipedol toWosldPuHf 

MOBdOW^ftio need to set up a world- 
wide satellite searoh-and-resoua system 
Was prompted hy life Itself, Despite the 
best efforts of individual Countries arid In- 
ternational organisations, the Incidence 
of sir dfashes and shipwrecks remains 
high-iti 1076, for example, 478 ships 
were lost, elaltnlnd about 0000 llvpk Ac* 
tomtii to tamo estimates 1 if k rescue 


two US nationals and one Briton were 
saved os a.residt. 


dent, but complementary, systems! the 
Soviet OOSPAS (cooperation In space) 
and the American-oanadlan-French 
SABBAT (search and rescue satellHteh 


tokos more than two c 
victims will survive. 


Verify chain ten 
telUtos can piti* 


copters) and t adioelectromc equipment 
aboard the spacecraft to retoiva distreii 
ughais ahd to proem ibid relay them to 
Barth, ireUnd. data reception stations 


in Juno ilifi, the Soviet Unien 
launched Osamas UMj equipped to try 

in distress, The International project wks 
developed by Soviet, ,USj Gapkaiah and 
French experts, A measure of its Sueoesk 
can be judged frnm WKai It areompilshed 
in one fflontii* September 10 to OttobehlQ, 
1180. Data relayed froth the orbitihg^att 
helped determine the whertabovtti jlf 
throe air crashes and one ehipwrera 
Seven people— four Canadian Oitiadhe, 


end National toritodl tenters, 
four totellitei will be latmekt 
fthdtheUSSBi ■= ; 


e Bvi In the US ahd Che each in 
and From British add Kmc- 
ftlan sdshtitti now ora. preparing to join 
fee ttaMitt wheh m system is folly 


; epMitfobal. , iVM,)te dpertfo : u]?M$ 

•trite,': ■' 1 
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European efforts in 
space get a lift 


By Michael Parrott 

Special to WoridPapor 

PARIS-The European Bpucu Agency 
gained a new louse on I lib with tho mm* 
eeasAil launoli Juno 18 of an Arlnno 
racket, hut Its ftituro Is still uncurtain. 

Having had two felluitm In Ita lust six 
attempted lnunohou, tho ll-mitlou Hpuun 
consortium nootls more huccomoh It'll 1 h Ui 


eonvlnco eustomoro that It aim reliably 
deliver their satollllOH Into orbit. Though 
not a launch, tho purfornmneu of tho Eu- 


ropean-built Simrelnb, duo to ho tmirlwl 
Into orbit by the Amerluan spare nluittlu 
later this year, will give tho space agency 
a farther chance to prove Its mettle. 

It was ten years ago that the Europe- 
ans decided to set up the agency lb! lowing 
growing problems with the two existing 
European space bodies, EBRO (European 
Space Research Organisation) and HI, DO 
(European Space Vehicle Launcher Do- 
velopment Qraanlxation), At tho same 
time, ESA decided to adopt the French-do- 
slped Arlene launcher as Europe's an- 
swer to American and Soviet domination 


Though the program has been plagued 
with problems, ESA's multinational an- 
prosoh to financing space projects Is 
Unique and mdy serve os a model to other 


po trout of Bpurolnb Is financed by Vtot 
Gormuny. 

Tho Importance of those Iwcbmitbm 
I n ubvlmm, If Arlnno cun establish My 
w rollrtblu rnokot Inunoher, EurepewlllM 
longto* lmvo to dopond on tiwUBlwpJt 
ting 11m huIoIIIIoh Into orbit. Oomftm 
ftuiUwH urn alwi imixirlunt, with 81 1W 
ordora nlrtmdy rocolvod for tho launcw 
01 wo tint nmrkollhg body, ArlttfieipBRi 
tukoH ovor In Miirali 1084, 

But KHA 1 h not Just Arlane and Sp^ 
lnb.Tlmn» In iiIho n nutlnr totennnfj 
tilting prttgmm In wluch tbp Br lttshg 
playing 11 hoy rule. After tho 
Anmrlctin launch of Its ovwsom Ww* 
tminicutloiiH Hfiftelllte In 10?8i 
1 m plunnlng to launch five 
immlcntlonM flatollltes that will 
signed mainly to Improve Internal 
telephone emmmmlefttions. » 

Tho Europeans already receive m 
piwosn data from American iEwj® y 
vfillon iwtelUtes, such as Lscw«>. 
they m'o now planning s 
sn toll I to of their own (or 

iius already lotted two motel sroloE ^ 
ollltes, and plana to put three mown* 
orbit hy 1000. 


by themselves. 

Based in Boris, ESA also hai teehnicdl 
establlsninents at Naprdwyk In Holland, 
Darmstadt lh Wbst Dirmgny, arid Ih 
Frasefttl, Italy, Th& basic development of 
Arlane has tost tome US$040 million arid 
other elements of the program have cost 
ever $800 million taort. Spaeolab has al* 

MV ^ ^trlh ^ th 


toWS, BUt Whitt It-temtoto Otherimrhoy 
Ufl to Sriothef $600 mil- 
m Ih 10Bii esehreiiritry eariehoosS 

Whit, to tohtelhUtei Thus, Ftirito 1 afotie 
teresrit 'rf 3 the rest ef AN 4 «o ahd 


work. Since 1088, 13 sdentWe igg 
have been launched, tl» “t* Ji B a5 
x-ray observatory satellite ijgjg 
last May by an American pelte ^ 
And the agency IS work «g on ‘ 
erafr called Giotto, which Is 
look at Haley's Cdrilet whan It WW-. 

can proJteti-thb spare telwP® ^ 

be pit Iri spare In 1080 . 

tloriai solar/polar mission pi® . 

iHHH 
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The new entrepreneurs 
axe aiming really high 


S m By Anthony Westell 
S? Associate Editor 
p. in Worth America 

NEW YORK— While working as a young 
aerospace engineer, David W. Thomson 
saw an opportunity in space— neither the 
government nor the major corporations 
seemed to be exploiting the United 
States' world lead in space technology. So 
he decided to become one of the first pri- 
vate entrepreneurs to do so. 

Now, at 29,Thomson is president of Or- 
bital Systems Corporation, a new com- 
pany hustling to beat the competition to 
the profitable job of putting new genera- 
tions of communications satellites into or- 
bit 

"Space represents the next commercial 
frontier," he says with boyish enthusiasm 
in an interview squeezed between meet- 
ings in the New York offices of Rothschild, 
Inc., one of the bankers backing his enter- 
prise. 

Thomson’s early experience with both 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA) and with mqjor cor- 
porations convinced him that while the 
United States was losing its lead in many 
traditional industries, it was also failing 
to develop new industries based on space 
technology. So he decided to go to the Har- 
vard Business School to learn what it 
would take to create a private company to 
do the job. 


At about the same time, the US govern- 
ment was curbing NASA’s budget, urging 
it to concentrate on the space shuttle and 
to draw private enterprise into other de- 
velopments. NASA wanted advice on how 
to attract private capital, and Thomson 
was eager to supply it With two other stu- 
dents at the Harvard Business School, 
Scott L. Webster, 30, and Bruce W. Fergu- 
son, 28, both now vice presidents of Or- 
bital Systems Corporation, he undertook 
for NASA a study which served also as a 
Harvard thesis. 


One of the findings in the study, not 
surprisingly, was that among the things 
needed were entrepreneurs willing to 
take risks to develop space. 

The next step for the three young entre- 
preneurs was to start their company. 
They were helped by some wealthy busi- 
nessmen in Texas and California, who 
had created the Space Foundation of 
Houston to encourage private investment 
in space development. These business- 
men were willing to buy a piece of the 
action in the new Orbital enterprise in 


Some of his professors were not quite sure what to make of 
the project. “They think TV is just a passing fad," laughs 
Thomson. But the three students were able to convince the 
school that starting a business based in space would be much 
the same as doing business on earth— finding markets, 
seeking appropriate technology, working with government, 
calculating risks and so on. 


Some of hia professors were not quite 
sure what to make of the project. "They 
think TV is just a passing fad,” laughs 
Thomson. But the three students were 
able to convince the Bchool that starting a 
business based in space would be much 
the same as doing business on earth- 
finding markets, seeking appropriate 
technology, working with government, 
ealeu lating risks and so on. 


the hopes that it might turn out to he the 
next IBM or Xerox. More financing came 
from Rothschild and other banks, and the 
new company expects to need some $30 
million before it starts to earn returns in 
1986. 

The income will come from boosting 
communications satellites into space far 
customers in the US and abroad. Tbe goal 
is to be first with the best system for put- 


Scientists listen to 
the stars for signs 
of inte lligent life 

Patrick Marshall 
tetetanl Editor 

K$TON— With current technology we 
j now send an interstellar telegram 
*5 a Planet 1000 light years away at a coat 
« only about $1 per word-a far cheaper 
ay to communicate than by sending a 

Spaceship, . 

a w know where to send such 

? Mn ’ however, scientists engaged 
aon 6 ^ or Extraterrestrial Intelli- 
8 ce (SETI), have been listening for 

Eflrlvk * ons from other civilizations. 

has only had the necessary technol- 
25 fche P“t 20 years, and SETI re- 

coer s are guessing that other Another major . 
cat! 126110118 ^th interstellar comm uni- SET! research was 

tk If 3 ? a P a kfiities would have been in scientists at Harva] 
te&dvW^ 688 longer and may have al- an 84-foot radioteh 
. T 3 ™ 11 sending signals for some time. group is scanning Ih 

(Jp °fthe relative cheapness of in- in search of signals 

&r communications, however, the tions. 
ojjjy i*° r *^0 signals from space has Raul Horowitz, di 
wav Pursued in a serious project, is optimists 

tambh. u States. Previous at- success of SETI effb 

Wtftfe ' Vft ^ een "ooMhot” affairs un- "anybody who guess 
■‘'teSteiJEtl' t? P riva te groups or be made] would be fi 
i tientv- ’“w NASA, the govern- Even if intelligen 

j^v H*ace agency, is joining in the revolving around m 

I? 11 *' . n ,i. nolOTV 




Six-year-old Jacob 
Horowitz points to the feed- 
horn of the Harvard 
radio telescope. 



t° Jiliqhrtar, an astronomer 
. to Research Center in Cali- 


r J ^n> Q j^ 7 0r Projects covering eight 
^ will be started 

| v : , ***& few. months. . ; v ; 1 . 


Another major American effort in 
SETI research was recently initiated by 
scientists at Harvard University. Using 
an 84-foot radiotelescope, the Harvard 
group is scanning the skies 24 hours a day 
in search of signals from other civiliza- 

fa °Raul Horowitz, director of the Harvard 
project, is optimistic about the eventual 
success of SETI efforts, but cautions that 
"anybody who guesses when (contact will 
be made] would be fool.” 

Even if intelligent life 
revolving around many of the 200 bilhon 
stars in our galaxy alone, actually estab- 
lishing contact could fake ntany yeank 
SETI researchers estimate that at least 

(me million star systems would ha^re to be 

examined before Ihey expect to find poei- 
tive signals. ■ 


If there is an alien civilization out 
there, and if they are trying to make con- 
tact with other planets, most scientists 
agree that the aliens are likely to use ra-. 
dio wavelengthB,.rather than particle 
beams, visible light spectrums or other 
types of energy. Radio waves are more im- 
mune to distortion in their journey 
through space, and there are very few 
natural sources of such emissions to mask 
thesignals. ' 

Even if SETI researchers are right, 
however, and the aliens are beaming mes- 
sages on radio wavelengths, it could be on 
any of several million frequencies. 

In 1962, the Harvard team tried out a 
new instrument, the "Suitcase SETU’d©- 
veloped by Horowitz to rean over 260,000 
channels at the same time.They found no 
positive ni gnelR jn 76 hours of looking at 
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ting into orbit a new and larger breed of 
satellite with the capacity to relay com- 
munications to small, cheap, mobile 
Earth stations— that is to say, dishes 
about 18 inches across, costing $100 to 
$200, and mounted in offices, -homes, cars 
and airplanes. 

It will, says Thomson, begin a new era 
in communications. One such satellite, 
M-Sat, is now being developed for NASA 
and the Canadian Department of Com- 
munications. It will have wings 100 feet 
across, carry two 40-foot dish antennas 
and weigh about 5000 pounds. The prob- 
lem will be to boost it into orbit about 
22,000 miles above the earth— the most 
valuable real estate in the Bolar Bystem, 
explains Thomson, because in that orbit 
satellites do not change their position in 
relation to the earth. 

NASA’s space shuttle can lift the satel- 
lite maybe 200 miles above the earth, but 
what ib then needed is a transfer orbit 
stage to boost it up from the shuttle and 
into its proper orbit 

This is where Thomson’s company 
comes in. Under a deal with NASA an- 
nounced in April, it is raising the private 
capital to finance the building and testing 
of such a transfer orbit stage system. It 
should be ready in 1986. 

NASA can now abandon its own expen- 
sive development project and concentrate 
on the shuttle. And, says Thomson, the 
shuttle and his company’s transfer orbit 
stage, working together, will be a more ec- 
onomical way of putting satellites into 
space than foreign competitors are likely 
to produce. That should preserve the US 
lead in space technology and help to build 
new industries to replace the declining 
old ones. 


260 stars. But, as Horowitz points out, to 
examine the one million stars necessary 
to provide a good chance of positive 
results would take 20 years of continuous 
telescope time. 

The handftil of SETI projects around 
the world have each taken different ap- 
proaches by selecting different frequency 
ranges and band widths to search. One of 
the longest continuous searches has been 
that of Bob Dixon at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Though no SETI prqject has ever dis- 
covered a confirmed signal from another 
civilization, Dixon'B project, begun in 
1973, has come up with the meet famous 
unconfirmed one. In 1977, the project’s 
scanner recorded a strong signal that 
lasted just as long as it would have taken 
a star to pass through tho search field. 
Dixon feels certain that the Bignal was an 
artificial, not a natural, signal. Unfortu- 
nately it has never reappeared for confir- 
mation. 

to addition to the United States, the So- 
viet Union has taken SETI research seri- 
ously. According to Vsevolod Troitsky, 
deputy director of the Gorky Research Ra- 
diophysical Institute, the So viet U nion is 
planning to enhance its past SE17 efforts 
with the use of spaceborne radio tele- 
scapes and, withinthe next two years, the 
installation of an advanced multibeam 
antenna 1900 times more sensitive than 
current Soviet radiotelescopes. 

Troitsky, like his American counter- 
parts, does not expect quick results. “It is 
quite possible that we shall not recejr 
extraterrestrial artificial signals for 
next ten, twenty or thirty yearsfti^ 
is a tremendously difficult tar < 
in no way will mean tha^/^ - ^ 
riot exist,’’ he says. "I r 
• in bur art of seaij^'* ^ 

reached the lejjr 

grandeur of tr :_ !■ 

tackled.” s 
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By Samlna Quraeihl 
Special to WwldPaper 

. My earliest memory of Ramadan is the 
melodious voice of the old fakir who 
roused us from slumbeii in the eerie grey 
before sunrise. He walked down our road 
each Ramadan morning betweegt&GO 
and 4;00 a<m,,calBng; M Wake up~w5ce up. 
.all ye faithful, prepare l|o fast, pray to Al- 
lah sdyou may be blessed. Wake up, wake 
up.” He rattled our gatej with his bamboo 
. Staff and the large household would come 
slowly to life. ... 

- Ramadan takes place in the ninth 
month of the Moslem year, which goeS-by 
A lunar dafendar, and is the month when 
the Koran was revealed ,to the Prophet 
Muh ammad* Throughout the month Moa- 
- Jema eat only - before sunrise and after 
month ends with the Id-Ul- 
Fitr,t^e inmost joyous of Moslem festival a* 
- ; purmft^Ramadani the • "Sehri” (break- 
ib$t) tn oi&’hbuBe would copuhence s with 
ppts Of milky tt|^;6rie^ breads; spiced veg- 

■ afoKloa anil madhiuwbi mi! jL.il JTtt. j ' ' 


■ .day WPS heralded Iqaupzin’acalL to 

prayer-the *onof Quij^musfcaJ. chant 
would echo all over the n4gh^rhpi)d sig- 


naling the morning prayer and the begin- 
ning of the fast. 

So, with the morning prayers done, the ■ 
business of the day began. Shops and 
businesses had shorter working hours, 
schools were dismissed at midday and the 
family regrouped to offer prayers. Then 
the preparation for. the "Iftar” began. 
This is the meal that breaks the fast. The 
sunset call to prayer announced the Iftar. 
Our neighborhood mosque turned on a si- 
ren and this Bhrill note sent all the mem- 
bers of; our extended family— children, 
elders, servants and friends— scurrying 
to the table. . ' 

' l took part in my first fast at age 7. 1 
was, I was told, observing one of the five 
Pillars of Islam: faith, prayer, almsgiving, 
fasting and pilgrimage. The giving of 
alms is an important part of the end of the 
fast and thus comprised a second pillar. 
So this made my first formal participa- 
..tion in fast and feast an indelible. part of 
my youth, my education and tpy religious 
experience. • 


So/ft £n a Q uraesh h a graph ic designer, 

•• i-.-r 


BIRYANt 

1-1/2 cups ghse/clar if led butter 
3 cups basmati rice or long grain white rice 
washed and drained 
2 medium onions, peeled and sliced into 
thin slivers . 

1/4 oup cashews 

1/4 cup almonds, slivered and blanched 
1 tablespoon (tb.) chopped ginger root 
1 tb. crushed garlic 
1 teaspoon (tsp.) cumin seedB 
1/4 tap. cayenne pepper ! 

900 grams lean lamb oi beef out into cubes 
cinnamon stick 
8 whole cloves . 

6 peppercorns 

1/4 tai£ cardamom seeds 

1/4 tsp. nutmeg 

1-1/2 cups chicken stock 

1 cup yogurt 

1/2 tsp. saffron threads, soaked in 5 tb. warm 
water ' 

^ tap. salt 

Bring B.cups water arid 1 tsp. salt to boil in a 
saucepan. Pour in rice. Cook for 10 minutes. 
Drain.- . .... > •. . 

In a heavy casserole with lid, heat 3 /$ cup 
9 hse dyer moderate heat. Add sliced onions. 
Pry untU golden brown. 


Transfer the onions with slotted spoon to 
paper towels to drain. Fry nuts for 1 minut® 
until lightly brown and transfer to a bowl- 
Add ginger, garlic, cumin and cayenne to 
the ghpe in the casserole and cook for a 
minute or two. < 

Place the cubes of meat in the casserole , 
and brown on all sides. Stir in cinnamon, 
clove, peppercorns, cardamom seeds, 3/4 
cup stock and 1/2 cup yogurt. Cover casse- 
role and reduce heat. Cook for 15 minutes. 

Transfer meat with slotted spoon to a 
bowl. Add stock and 1/2 cup yogurt to the • 
cooking liquid left in the casserole, stir an 
transfer, to another bowl. Wash and dry cas- 
serole. . ' / 

Preheat oven to 376-F (190°C). Pour 3 
tb, of ghee or butter in casserole. P oU ^*^. ■■ 
one-half of reserved rice in one layer. An _ 
about a cup of liquid and stock, coating ^ 
inside of the casserole. Add another ^ 

the remaining rice, pour saffron water over ^ 
it and finish with the meat. Sprinkle top 
with the remaining liquid. . . 

Cover casserole and put back in the ov® 11 , 
for 20 to 30 minutes until the liquid is at)- 
sorbed and rice is tender. : . ' 

Ib serve, sprinkle the top with fried on- ... ^ 
ions and nuts. ’-.jc 


FASTING as a form of penitence and for cleansing 
body and soul is common to many cultures and reli- 
gions. Feasting following the fast is too. What is for the 
world's largest religion, Christianity, the Easter feast 
has its rough equivalent in the feast of Id-Ul-Fitr for the 
600 million Moslems of the Islamic world. 

The feast of Id-Ul-Fitr falls on July 8-9 this year, 
immediately after the month-long Moslem fast of 
Ramadan according to the lunar calendar and on the 
sighting of the crescent moon in Saudi Arabia. It is ob- 
served by Sunni and Shia Moslem sects alike, though 
as in Baghdad and Oman they often attend different 
mosques. One special gathering place is the Badshahi 
Masjid Mosque in Lahore, Pakistan, one of the largest 
and most celebrated in the Moslem world. 
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Oil spill is ultimate 
weapo n in Iran-lraq war 


By Wi l li am 0. Beaman 
Special to WorldPaper 

PROVIDENCE, R.Ir-A new weapon has been added to 
the political arsenal of states at war— the capability to 
wreak environmental havoc. This weapon h»« shown its 
power in the war between Iran and Iraq. 

The largest oil spill in the history of the ftrsian Gulf 
continues to flow unabated from Iran's Nowruz oilfield, 
some 40 miles from that nation's Kharg Island loading 
terminal. The spill may be the most severe threat to the 
ecology and economy of the Gulf region in modem times. 
Yot the chances that it will be stopped soon are very slim. 

Technologically, it would be extremely easy to cap the 
several wells generating the flow. However, the oil spill 
has become a central feature of one of the world’s most 
prolonged conflicts— the Iran-lraq war. The oil spill does 
little real damage to either of the warring nations. On 


THE INTERCONTINENTAL 


the other hand, each sees a solution of the oil spill prob- 
lem as resulting in a military advantage for their enemy. 
Fbr this reason, it may be years before technicians will 
even be allowed to enter the region to bring an end to the 
problem. 

The spill poses a danger out of proportion to its size be- 
cause the Gulf is virtually a closed body of water-having 
only a narrow outlet to the Indian Ocean at the Gulf of 
Hormuz. Thus, oil spilled there is literally trapped, un- 
able to disperse into the wider ocean. The contamination 
of seafood— a staple for Gulf residents— has already be- 
come a reality. On June 3 officials in Dubai, in the United 
Arab Emirates, banned fish imports from other Gulf 
states when they found a two-ton shipment from Bahrain 
to be totally unfit for consumption because of the oil spill. 

A second problem is the probable contamination of 
drinking water. Many of the Gulf states now produce 
their own drinking water from the Gulf using desalina- 


Uie western GuIfnXraSatingp^^^ 
■Veather,” their lighter elements' 4^3 
mg them into tarry maases of great si» J' 2 z 
which can destroy destination eqiupmentmd.JS 
TJe oil spill began on January 27 of this ye^H 
oCTshore platform, weakened by having hemiS 
tanker two years earlier, was torn lo ^3 

Zil ad“y Ban 40 

The franian government, despite its op»»tim 1.1 
United States was compelled to caU in the 4 wy 
best equipped to handle such situations- HoiaT 
fireman PhulfRed") Adair. Adair's group wSb] 

ram during the month of February for a $1 miBm jS 

dnwn-nnvmont kofnra il.- * ^ 


sraeli soldiers choose jail over 

Juty in 

Lebanon 


jlu Chaim 
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They never were able to complete their mission, Saturday night in the begin- 
ever. On March 2, Iraqi forces launching air-t^aljrfJufle to mtU'k the first mmivor- 
missiles from helicopters bombed the Nowruz field ji H of th 0 war in Lebanon. They 
ting on fire two platforms serving five wells. A thirdpl* IB Immediate lamoli pullout 

form was also struck and heimnfn ion v a* ^ Ja. difii nmlnuitlnn of the Butrin trover »* 
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THE FRONTIER OF MANAGEMENT THINKING AND PRACTICE 


You can benefit from the best management thinking from around the world. 

, ADVANCED MANAGEMENT REPORT will provide you (12 times a year) with a synthesis 
ol the latest management thinking , techniques and research throughout the world in a quickly readable 
form. This is vital to solving your everyday operating problems and planning your future. 


Here are examples of the kinds of materials you 

• The key to export profits • 

• New techniques for strategic planning 

• Program for more effecti ve use of the computer • 

• Peter Drucker on management tactics to • 

increase productivity • 

• Critical success Tactors _ • 

• Case studies of successful companies • 

• Reviews of current management literature. 

• Help your salesmen not to wasle time. 


will find in AMR: 

The new breed of computerized decision 
models 

System for competitive information 
How effective is your advertising? 

Interviews with top management consultants. 
CritipaLpath analysis by computer." - 
Exercises to rate your own management 
performance. 


SENP IN THE ATTACHED COUPON TODAY TO SUBSCRIBE TO AMR AND RECEIVE 
FREE COPY OF “HOW TO INCREASE EXECUTIVE EFFECTIVENESS.” 


I f •■«■•••• • 




lb: Advanced Management Report, 1 Gateway Center, Suite 605, Newton, MA 02158 WP 

Please start the Intercontinental ADVANCED MANAGEMENT REPORT comma to me- 

□ for one year ~ US$160 □ for two years - US$260. 8 

□ Check, draft, or money order is enclosed (in U.S. currency) 

□ Bill me later. 
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form was also struck and began to leak. At this point. ife* jllil rMlgflBtlon of fclio Begin govern- 
oil flow had reached 4600 barrels a day. ^ Hl.Tbl fflSBSlvo protest WllH a clear In- 

The Adair crew withdrew, but returned to inspect th^^ a lilting wave of opposition 
field later in March. They declared that sealing off 

leaking wells would not be difficult, but that they could i^ ianwwefl k more m \- 

not begin work until they received guarantees thatthap^ l n Ubimon, bringing tho total 
would not be subject to military attack. This was killed. And by then HI In- 

sticky part. . Si Army reserve Bolillere a ml officcro 

The Iranians were furious, believing the attack to beijjbufl Jailed for tofufllng to w»rvo ill 
trick on the part of the Iraqis. They accused Baghdad tflplKA— fibout half of thorn um mom- 
creating an ecological disaster to gain a limited cease-fin p® reservist unti-war uiovumcml, 
which might be parlayed into a general cease-fire ml}* bM (There'll a Limit), 
war. Tehran's position was that there need be no declare- wldMprflfld fippimlllmi \n unique) 
tion of a cease-fire on Iran's part, only an Iraqi guaranty M end It iB hnppun 1 ng now Ihjciiumo 
issued unilaterally, that workers capping the^rall^IithfifiMtof tho cnuntry'ii "(ipLlniiiil * 1 
would not be harmed. . Hid the »Ma that Ibi'iiuI Ih not. ilglit- 

The Iraqis claim that Iran will use such a unilateral jte lie itll'Vlval. Thu govornmimt'H 
guarantee to minesweep sea lanes around the Nownti ^ll jUltlfioQtion for u limited enm- 


guuDuici; vu uiLucowetsp atja uuieH annum me nuwna iui u iiiiiiuju uniii- 

field, and to improve their naval position. Thus they "Opomtlon l\mco for (hill- 

si at that a general cessation of military activities must ft i tO dHng an und to utlnckH by 

guaranteed by both aides, lb underscore their point, thefMti from BDRotuurloH 1 1 1 tsot ilhor n 
declared that they would bomb anyone trying to repafr NttThil WflH to ho uccompIlHliutl by 
the wells. } jhoui'fllbu into Lubimon. How- 

Iran quickly began to extract as much interMto*IM fiwt Wltomlod with Ill'll till clarity 
propaganda as possible from the situation. Prime Mins -Itffl additional Boldloi'N (loath Ih that 
ter Musavi insisted in a public statement that, tails lluvo died llglillng in Ixilm- 
nomic issues don’t matter here; there is the issue of t& [Iswii test your than during Urn pro- 
particular rancor of the Iraqi regime against the region!) ytnni of terror I hL activity, 

countries, and against the values accepted ty ^ variow jM^h^ 0 f\j|[. Bl .|ji u WU |. j It I^lianon 
countries.” lb underscore their concern for their .WWUtlflafcftillVi nvucitnilmi of Itoirut 
bora in the Gulf, on April 11 Iran proceeded to ^P ^ftbilnobilKii.uthiii Organization 
100,000 gallons of fresh water to Gulf states. J^'^P&waBG-flro with Syrian forces, 

Sadly, the other Gulf nations have little reason to of tho fiOU-ptun Iffrauli de- 

lieve that either side is very sincere in its concern for UM (ofcs'g ^Idlai'H klllod in Lebanon 
region. Reaction from leaders in the area ranges thore sinco Soptumlmr, 

— ncyance to outright anger. The two warring natiimWifflttljfl result of I'OBUigunt terrorist 
certainly suffer least from the spill. Iraq has no eneefawg? of being caught In tho croHsflrti 
border on the Gulf-only the narrow Tigris-BuphraWI^^^Q^ Chrklmi and DruBO 
outlet, the Shatt-al-Arab. The Iranian coast, ^ Israeli occupation of Leba- 

fact that it makes up the entire eastern aide of the fVCnh WiBimltlos on almost 

practically unpopulated and economically unimponajwjMjdj, 

rulers of the Islamic Republic which 1 ?bs met with ^ 

universal approval. Leaders have used it to Prfoie Minlstur MfinitT>bnm 

shortages, lack of economic development, andfl P' e f!X^ ^h-Dofongu Minlfttor Ariol 
of other post-revolutionary domestic ills to an fa Withdraw all Iwraoll sold tors 

^ Saddam Hussein, losing h pl^blSm 

will mean the destruction of Sunni Islamic role ui ^ j Pf - . ‘ 

where the majority of the population is Shia, nn ^^ t C) . , . 

Other Sunni states, such as Saudi Arabia realize |i ° rM in 11 



The number nf 'nnti-iva?' demomtrations is growing in Israel 


imimlly ranged from two to five weeks. should also be granted the status of con- 
Thoro huvo been reports from resorv- sclentloua olqjector. At a dmuonstration in 

lute In ulito coniliat units, however, that March outside the Atlit Military Prison, 
they faced bolng transferred from theBe near Haifa, Yesh Gviil activists called for 

voluntary and highly specialized units If the release of their comrades, whom they 

they refused to go to Lebanon. One such termed “prisoners of conscience.” 
rnnurvlst said his commundlngofflcer had One Yesh GvUl activist whose family 

unnuuuctid nt tliuir recent call-up that name has been associated with the con- 
nnyuno not wishing to go with the unit to cept of “prisoner of Conscience”— though 

Ltd muon would bo sentenced to Berve out ln a much different contoxt-is Daniel Ti- 

hln call-up period in juil and then would mermen, son ofthe Argentinian (ndw llv- 
heti'iuiflforred too service unit In tho real*, ing in Israel) journalist and former 

Thu thought of such banishment- not the political prisoner Jacoho Timerman. In 

HG-diiy jail term-kept the potential pro- May, Daniel was sentenced to 36 days of 
tester with his unit In Lebanon. detention for refoaing to do reserve duty 

Another Yesh Gvul member, a soldier in Lebanon. He served 28 days in jail for 
In compulsory service, waajalled several the same offense last October, 

tlmoa over. Yesh Gvul members are pre- What is the limit referred to in "There'a 

dominantly reservista who, when they a Limit"? The movement, unlike the 
wu convicted for refusing to obey their Peace Now movement (which organized 
cull- up orders, are given sentences of sev- the massive protest on the war’s anniver- 

eral weeks and are then sent home. But sary), is not a broadly based protest 
tho conscript who rofiised to go to Leba- against the Current Israeli government's 
non was jailed, released and then ordered pursuit of territory. Peace Now asserts 

again to join his unit in Lebanon. He that “it Is better to have peace than the 
rofiised again and the cycle was repeated ehtlre Land of Israel.' Yeah Gvul focuses 
several times. Finally a compromise was more narrowly on the peace that must be 
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Other Sunni states, such as Saudi Arabia realiM tn«. 
well, and continue to pump billions of dollars to Sa ® 11 
even as the ter breaks on their shores. . . . 

The oil flow is rather slow, and favorable wines 
kept it fairly far from the shores of the states on tes _ 
em side of the Gulf. Now, however, the first islands* 
crude are reaching the United Arab Emirates, actfn“ 
to Richard Golob, editor of the US-based “Oil Spot 
gence Repdrt.” Soon no part of the Gulf will w • 
touched. It is indeed ironic that the substance 
the Gulf region its fabulous wealth in the 

, ades may, in: jits most primitive form, make tne r?»; 
that it gave ne^v life to, uninhabitable. . . . ,v; 

. Willian) Q. Beeman is Professor of Anthropoid ft 
Brown Uniuersify and Associate Editor of 
Service. He has spent over eight years in research 
Middle Ea8t^ -.‘> 
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several tlmee. Finally a compromise was more narrowly on the peace that must be 

reached and he wob transferred to a medl* found in Lebanon, without the help of the 

cal unit which only occasionally ie called Israeli Army. 
ud to southern Lebanon for a day. movement began among combat 

Although the Yosh Gvul movement reservists appalled at the expansion of 
grew out of a response to Israel’s military the anti-terrorist 'Operation Peace for 
involvement in Lebanon, several of Its Galilee" beydnd its original declared 
members have also been sentenced to limit-sbma 46 kilometers from Israel s 
short jail terms fbr rcftislng to serve on northern border-all the Way to down- 

tho West Bank. One reservist, Anattiie town Beirut, and to a cease-fire line with 

Yahluitto. 30, was given a second 30-ddy Syria alohg Lebanon^ Bekaa Valley, It 

lall terfn in February for refusing to Berve began with the dlrcuiatioh of petitions 

there- In March, Yesii Gvul ksiied a con- Signedby several thousand reservkte and 

• liere i* ia... m . Una hnbn hv Mia criiirt-hiartialinff 
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kji r°* i owore m auienu cno cai unu wnivu vug w-wowimu; , a wnou — * . , 

Swond nbt a ‘Now Order’ in a up to southern Lebanon for a day. fhe movement began among combat 

HJ ttt ourg," Although the Yesh Gvul movement reservists appalled at the expansion of 

ffQjd official aimosphora that grew out of a response to Israel’s military the anti-terrorist Operation Peace for 

Lfeg the Kahen Commto- Involvement in Lebanon, several of Its Galilee" beydnd ft* driglnal declared 

hmssacre of PbIor- members have also been sentenced to limit-soma 46 kilometers from Ivaela 

Chr stian Phalumriats ahort Jail terms fbr rcftislng to serve on northern border-all the Way to doWn- 

mm SSSSiSSS^ SSvL Bank. One reservist, Anatole town Beirut, and to a ce^e-flre line with 

IWW I rhMi.(.i D > u 30. was dvOn a soebnd 30-dkv Syria alohg Lebanon^ Bekaa Valley It 
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there- In Msutsh, Yesii Gvul Issued a con- 

dSrnhation of the 21 -day detention of re* : ha 0 heantriarked by thatouri-hiarti^lng 
•arv 1st Sergeant Uzl Beckel, site due t<i dnd dekshtipn of ^Veraldo^. But there 

his rtfhekl lb Berve in the WeBtBahk. ' ; are still an estimated S6,d00 Israeli 
“Si movement's lead^ acknowledge ttodps-cbnaferlpte and reservlste-in 
that W mainly wncerhed with so|- Lebanbn today. . 
dier* whbrefiute to serve Ih Lebanon, but ' • -j . . . ... ... . . 

toTfoalthetthoBeWhoreiUtofoterveon fldh editor of thaerteor 

Ihe West Baiik fbr reasons Cftohacfonce lehi fast, ddnlty fadrtiing muispdp^r, . 
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Groups that 
thrive on dc 



Interest 

grows 

in China 
to restore 
“lost paradise” 

By Shall Chan 
Special to WorldPaper 
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BEIJING— Once upon a time there was a ' 

"garden of perfect brightness,” where ■’ 

earth and water sprang into new and bril- 

1 i ant shapes at the whim of the Son of 

Heaven, China’s emperor. What remains 

of the Yuan Ming Yuan garden, called 

into being in 1709, is only an apostrophe 

to its former grandeur. During the second Opium War 

the palace and grounds were wiped off the face of the 

earth by French and British forces. 

Of the bundled bridges that once spanned the summer 
palace’s streams, only one remains. But the lotus-choked 
ponds and tree-lined lanes still provide a blueprint of the 
garden s shape, enough to convince a growing movement 
of Chinese historians, landscapists and scholars that the_ 

Swiss take care of kids 
the world over 






restoration of the 875-acre site is both possible and im- 
perative. 

"This garden was one of the most important ever laid 
out in China,” said Han Li, a retired architect and mem- 
ber of the Yuan Ming Yuan society, which is dedicated to 
the restoration of the palace grounds. "But the site is now 
being battered every day by peasants cutting into its hills 
and draining its water to grow rice and lotus roots.” 


Bv JacquoUno ttragiln 
Associate Editor 

In Western Eiinjso 

, 1 

LAUSANNE— 1 The increasing incidence of political sav- 
agery in the twentieth century is at least partly responsi- 
ble for the tremendous growth of Terre dea Homines, an 
organization established to rescue children from due cir- 
cumstances. Its founder, Edmond Kaiser, was inspired to 
start the organization after l eading about the plight of 
Algerian youngsters after the war, some of whom were 
surviving on a diet of nuts alone. 

Now 23 years old, Tbrre di?s Houjmes is active in *19 
countries from Peru to Bangladesh, Ethiopia and Leba- 
non. Every day it receives requests for assistance from its 
members in foreign countries, from health officials and 
sometimes from individual parents. 

In 1981, 387 children in Asia, 130 in North Africa, 683 
in Africa, 493 in the Middle East, 75 in the Americas and 
11 in Europe were helped in their home countries. Others 
were brought to Switzerland for hospitalization and con- 
valescence. Of these 24 were from Asia, 259 from Africa 
and 40 from the Middle East. Nearly 2000 other handi- 
capped children are cared for in their own homes. Over 
2110 children— from Korea, India, Vietnam. Colombia, 
Bangladesh, Tunisia, Peru and Sri Lanka-have been 
adopted by 1154 families. 

• Refugees are placed with fain Hies in Switzerland, with . 
pare taken not. to separate brothers and sisters. A pro- 
gram of child sponsorship has grown alongside the adop- 
tion program. European families financially sponsor 
children who remain in their home countries. ' ; 

Tana des Homines has taken the UN Declaration of 
the Rights of Children as its guideline. This includes the 
right to receive adequate care, a free .primary education 
and protection from negligeuce, cruelty and exploitation. 
Further, childreii are to be the first to receive protection 
and to be rescued in times of war or catastrophies. 

This credo can lead to clashes with national or.family 
traditions. In 1977, for example, Tferte des Homines estab- 
lished a program of information about the sexual muti la- • 
tion of young girls that'eatiBes the death of countless 
numbers every year in Africa fiddle East! In : 
1978, it intervened to ^ve the^ yoUng un- 
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International organizations like 
the Red Cross and Oxfam 
are very well publicized. But 
there are do-gooders in every 
country who get little notice 
from the rest of the world. 

A WorldPaper sampler. .. . 


The plans are all la id out. 

In 1980, the unofficial group of preservation advocate 
met to mark the 120th anniversary of Yuan Mine Yuan’s 
destruction. They gathered 1500 signatures of prominent 
people on a petition to save the palace grounds and subse- 
quently set up the Yuan Ming Yuan society and a maea- 
zi ne to promote their cause. 

Supportive articles have appeared in the newspapers, 
including the nationally circulated Peoples Daily, which 
showed little interest in the issue at the start.The Beijing 
city government has declared the garden one ofthecul-l 
tural sites under its protection and now forbids any form 
• of damage to it. The city plans to allot 500,000 yuan for 
the 9ite this year, mainly to build a protective fence and 
to begin dislodging the peasants settled there. 

'The time for taking practical measures is now ripe,” 
said Wang. "When the city government takes the first 
step, like settingup an office in charge of the actual resto- 
ration, we will help in fund raising At first, only one or : 
two of the original views will be restored, but we hope— 
and will strive— to eventually recreate all the general 
features of the "lost paradise.” 

Shell Chen is a staff writer with China Features, an offi- 
cial agency 

In Canada, a move from 
individual help to 
community 
development 

rrmirnn ~ir~TiTTurn mm . jm — wancra-w r — 

Uy Tracy Westell 
Spacfcil to WorldPaper 



j Orbisdoctors improve the world's eyesight. 


Terre des Hommes tries to keep families together. 

married mothers and their babies in the Middle East 
who had been condemned to die to uphold their families’ 


honor. 


The organization has about 100 employees in Europe 
several thousand in other parts of the world and scores of 
volunteers. 




Stodent interns, pictured above, are the backbone iof 
Program of the Quebec Labrador 
Foundation, which has projects; In Northern New En- 
gland and Canada. . • . 


TORONTO— The usefulness of collecting money to sup- 
port individual needy Third World children (child spon- 
sorship programs) has been I he subject of some, 
controversy in Canada. Critics charge that the programs, 
are an inefficient use of funds, that aided children and 
their families lose their self-motivation and develop a- 
growing dependence on the aid agencies and that jew* 
ousy and resentment develop between those who receive 
aid and those who do not. 

For many of these reasons, Canada’s 62 -year-old Save 
the Children Fund (Cansave) announced in February- 
that it was phasing out its child sponsorship prog 1 ' 0 ' 11 , 
over the next few years. Instead. Cansave wrote to - 
6000 sponsors, it would concentrate on community devcM 
opment, rather than individual child aid, in the Tn'JJj 
World. It has already started two 9uch programs in j ® ; . 
Upper Volta, one to trai n local residents as "barefootaoft, 
tors” and another to train farmers in irrigation and wa-. 
ter conservation techniques. . * !• 

Marge Horn, director of fund ra isi ng and promotion ® > 
Consave, points out that there have been a number . 
success stories among sponsored children over theyfi®*\ 
But she also agrees that the money spent on sending-^- 
cial workers to individual children in isolated vill IjBJvj 
and on employing translators for letters exchanged 
tween child and sponsor could be used to help ou • : 
greater number nf people in community develop!** ^ 
projects. 1 

Still, by phasing out its child sponsorship PWJJJJ 
Consave bos taken a bold step, which may cost it mow 
and support over the next few years. As agencies IJ* 
more about problems of Third World development, n 
ever, it may be that other child sponsorship P 10 ? 1 " 3 .., 
will have little choicebut to follow Consave’s radical®!" 
in policy. 


Caring for the old with 
only a stethoscope 

j tyAnm Chacko 
I Anode to Editor 
jli Southeast Asia 

; NEW DELHI— Dr. B. N. BlmttnchnrjL'c, forced to retire 
! it the age of 68 from his posit ion us assistant director 
■general of India’s health services, found himself at loose 
■ ewk So in February 1981, he got together n table, a chair 
land a banner, and sot up a free medical checkup station 
j fir the elderly in the heart of New Delhi’s main business 
■I district 

j "All I had was a stethoscope, a scale and an instrument 
j to check blood pressure,” he reculled with some pride. 

. “Bat the young and old jostled for medical attention. So 1 
* dedded that anyone under fit) years old would he ru- 
'predtodonateu minimum of two rupees (UK 20 cental, 
: which would go toward expenses. That is how Age-Care 
' India got started.’* 

. Today, with only minimal funding from some 300 life 
; nembers and a few businesses and hanks, Age-Care In- 
Jaregularly organizes free geriatric health chiu kups. 

'Specialists donate their services, and a lew beds 
??. r®n unbilled ul the organizations modest New 
J) 1 ^Quarters. Age Clare India chapters have just 
™™dup inboth Bombay mid Calcutta. 




Tracy Westell is a freelance writer 






■ honored by Ag*CnivfnduL 

“^adeqiiate funds, we are still basically 
^areRimi n ^ P^lems, 1 ’ Dr. Bhaltacharjee said, "hut 
social nrnki Lane ® ua ^y tr y in b' to educate people about the 
- feiugtonpf 1118 °* a IH n E un d to get their participation. 
l ^leriaWpji , f V j ry mon ^ we hold a talk on some aspect 
Dayf 0r iip j ™* ^ every November 15 we hold a National 
tula ting anyone over 80 years 
nJS*® aiaributes the priL." 
bg, Indian: j wor ^ recognizes the problems of ag- 
Itoen^nt^- P retcn ^ they don’t exist hero. 71ie 
^ected. that all senior citizens are re- 

^es,an^K?j a ^ er mera hcrs of their childrens 
^ a Wioni>n? tU 2 e the influence of indus- 

Jdl aa flia rto a i> an ^ zat ‘ 0n on traditional family life as 
■ F ^j 6118 * 0118 an ^ °ther social welfare 

J ^rai^^ 0 *- nieanw h l ^ e » h* poised to achieve some 
• US The first "elders’ enclave" 
^ on donated land in the 
' ~^The j>«Sr^^. town Hehra Dun, 150 miles from 

“ tke «ftublishment of a 
1 Institute of Gerontology to study 

AwaES 0 hiomedical problems of the aged. 

I’ if all goes well, the hospi 

:: tibe year on fc. 


A flying eye hospital 
travels a global route 


By N. A. Turkhelmsr 
Special to WorldPaper 

NEW YORK— Project Orbis, aflying eye hospital, setout 
in June for an extended tour of Latin America, its second 
visit to the region. The first was its maiden voyage in 
March 1982, when it trained doctors and treated patients 
in Panama, Ecuador, Jamaica, Colombia and Peru. Alto- 
gether, it visited 20 countries worldwide its first year. 

Forty-two million people in the world are blind and an- 
other half billion are threatened with blindness. Know- 
ing that more than half of these people could be treated 
by existing surgical techniques, Dr. David P&ton, a US 
opthalmologist, came up with the idea for Project Orbis 
over a decade ago. In 1979, United Airlines donated a DC- 
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8 jetliner, which brought his idea very close to reality. 

The plane has since been equipped with modern oper- 
ating, examination and recovery rooms for treating pa- 
tients. And for training purposes, an observation room 
and supplementary classroom can accommodate more 
than 100 host countiy doctors who watch the eye surgery 
on closed circuit television. 

In its first year, Orbis reached 1200 doctors around the 
world, and the exchange of skills was not a one-way prop- 
osition. While Orbis surgeons traded information on so- 
phisticated technology and techniques with doctors in 
England and West Germany, for example, they learned a 
new technique for speedy, efficient cataract operations 
from Pakistani physicians. 

The project only goes where it has been invited, and 
the training programs are tailored to meet local de- 
mands. Probably the surest sign of its success is that it 
has been asked to return to every country it has visited. 

N.A. Turkheimer is a public relations consultant with the 
firm Jeffcoat, Schoen, Morrell & Turkheimer. 


We can help you find 
potential U.S. investors 
through our 
Opportunity BanUhafs: 
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Thu Opportunity Bank, a 
service of the Overseas Private 
investment Corporation, is a 
computerized system designed 
to help ibreign firms identify 


potential U.S. partners for in- 
vestment opportunities in the 
developing world. 

Just register a profile of 
your specific business inter- 
ests, type of investment sought 
and your country and area of 
interest. Although we do noL in- 
dependently investigate poten- 
tial investors or projecis-you 
can, lor a nominal fee, request 
apolentiar’match." 




The Opportunity Bank 
will be Tully operational by late 
summer. Bui it already con- 
tains listings of over 4.000 U.S. 
companies and 1,000 projects 
in the developing world. 

For more information 
telex Daniel W. Riordan or 
Paul D. Barnett at OP1CWSH 
89-2310, or write them at 
OPIC, 1 129 20th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20527. 


OPIC. A WORLD OFOPPORTUNITY. 


C 1983 DFS Inc NY. NY 
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By Mochtar Lubis 
Associate Editor 
in Southeast Asia 


JAKARTA— In the Menangkabau soci- 
ety of Central Sumatra, Indonesia, mama 
holds both the big stick and the purse 
strings firmly in her own hands.' The most 
respected and beloved figure in 
■"Menangkabau mythology is Bundo Han- 
dling, the natural mother, the Supreme 
Mother, all-wise and all-loving. 

One’s ancestry is traced hack through a 
long line of mothers. The family line is 
carried forward by daughters, not sons, 
and the family inheritance passes on to 
the daughters. Property is owned by the 
family, and mama controls all income 
from it. 

The Menangkabau women are savvy 
entrepreneurs and manage their busi- 
ness affairs well. They dominate the mar- 
kets, dealing in foodstuffs, dry goods, 
clothing and so on. Their fine embreidery 
work is famous in Indonesia. 

When a daughter reaches marriage 
age, from 14 to 22 or so, her mother will 
start looking for a husband for her. In this 
matrilineal society it is the woman’s fam- 
ily who proposes man-iage to the man’s 
family. 

After marriage, the groom comes to 
live with the bride’s family. Within that 
family he is a respected guest at most. He 
has no authority, not even over his own 
children. In fact, he is not even held re- 
sponsible for the clothing, feeding or up- 
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bringing and education of his children. pecially his mother-in-law, on occasion he 

re ^? nsi ^ lht 1 ies belon & to h is wife’s may find some spare change in the pocket 

brother. When he pleases his wife, and es- of hiB jacket. 


The Menangkabau men have the 
tut ion ul being good and keen traders 
I hoy leave then- villages in droves to 

carve a living m other parts of Indom- 
si a— this urge r»l theirs to leave 
Menangkabau is called ''merantau/’lih 
said that more Menangkabau menlivein 
Jakarta, the capital oflndonesia, than in 
Padang, the capital city of the Menaneka 
bau province. 

Once the men are outside the 
Menangkabau area for several years 
their loyalty to the old matrilineal tradi- 
tions is apt to weaken. Fathers take on 
more fully the responsibility for their 
children, and many Menangkabau fami- 
lies outside the region adopt the domi- 
nant patriarchal traditions. 

Men in Manangkabau society do have 
their own roles to play. The Mennngka- 
baus manage the affairs of their society 
through consensus-seeking processes 
among what are called the "ninile-ma- 
males." the male elders of the families. 
Another important male role is that of 
the * ulemas," the Moslem religious lead- 
ers who are influential in social aftairs 
nml in the daily life of the cities and vil- 
lages. 

Polygamy was deeply entrenched in 
this matrilineal society, a perhaps dubi- 
ous compensation for the menfolk. In the 
past, mama’s desire for status often led to 
her forcing hei- daughter into a marriage 
with a much older, already married man. 
iThe novel, Siti Nurbaya, depicts the trag- 
edy of one such forced marriage.) Tbday, 
under a new marriage law, it is morediOi- 
cult to practice polygamy since to do so a 
husband must have the written consent 
of his first wife. Another compensation 
for the Menangkahau is that whatever ho 
earns through his own efforts need not be 
shared with his wife’s family. His sister's 
children, however, have a claim on him 
for support, financially and otherwise. 



LEARN DECISION ANALYSIS 
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After all . . ..you and your organization deserve more than a 50-50 
chance of success. . 

This new self-instructional Course-Analysis for Decision Mak- 
ing-ain put one of the most powerful tools of management to 
work in yoUr organization. You'll learn step by step a practical, 
profit-oriented way to Improve decision making performance. 
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STUDY IN SWITZERLAND 

At a coeducational boarding school: 

• British and American university preparation 
• Excellent facilities & staffing 

• Ubs/Computer/Language (including EFL) 

*. Sports/Cultural excursions 

Summer school courses in languages during June. July & August. 

Write for dtfailt to: 
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PENFR1ENDS. For free information on 
international worldwide torrespo* 
dence, send name, address: PAPYRUS. 
68 O-WP. Hwy 67, Florissant, Mo. B303I 

Asian correspondents (ranted. Ages 18 

60 preferred. Asian 

1021 WR Honokaa, Hawaii 96727 USA 

MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
through international correspond^ 
Details free! Herraca-Varlaft Boa uOw 
M, Berlin 11, W. Germany. 


PREPARE YOURSELF FOR 

1984 O LYMPIC GAMES 

BuyTownhouses in Ins Angeles- 
2 units available, 2 Bedroom/2 1/2 Wk 
, room. Security building, Jacuzzi, sauna. 
Close to all major attrodions. 

VAN NESS TOWNHOUSES 
600 S. Honord Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Cofifomia 90005 

{213)384-2121 

telex 677282 Gpble WCARCHS 
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jBackwoods about face 


Unbanning 

ihebomb 




uST MONTH in this space under the headline "Nu- 
^ar-free Stetson," I reported on a Lown of 620 people in 
ipine forests of the northeastern United States being 
le latest to declare itself a "nuclear-free zone.” By n vote 
14846 , the town designated itself a place where nuclear 
(eaponfl could not be produced, handled or deployed. It 
lined places as varied as Manchester, England, and Pa- 
in in the South Pacific that have taken such a step. 

But the lady has a right to change her mind, and this 
■m she did. In a follow-up vote based on a special peti- 
ional the end of May, the townfolk of Stetson turned 
•round quite abruptly, voting 161-96 to repeal the origi- 
ul vote. The implications boggle the mind. 

After the first vote, letters duly went out from the town 
alhe White House and the Kremlin declaring the town’s 
roctear-free status and requesting of the Kremlin that 
kelson therefore be removed from any Russian list of mi- 
tar targets. Does this turnaround mean that repeal let- 
irsare now going out, with notification of being 
□clear-eligible once more? 

The first vote involved a Soviet sister city in the 
Ukraine, Stepan by name, that was asked by the people 
/Stetson to take the same steps. Has the central com- 
mittee of Stepan now been informed that as a sister city 
heyre back on the Washington hit list? 

Stetson is both too small and insignificant, and too re- 
late to have felt any great pressure from Washington. So 
Jtheraadeep moral to this flip-flop, or just an example of 
hnkee cussedness and individuality coming to the fore? 
Ihe backers of the original vote, the nuclear-free zoners, 
ant account for it except to say that "perhaps people 
^ were not too clear on the meaning of the petition and 
wote.^ They don’t like too much publicity, and don’t like 
itfecl like they’re being told what to do. Maybe the atten- 
® we got with the first vole brought Loo much atten- 
Scared some people off.” 

Ihe man most responsible for the turnaround is one 
wnerd Robinson, a self-described inventor who has 
involved in Defense Department work and re- 
puted the original vote as n violation of his constitu- 
tes! freedom to work on things he wants to. 

Robinson apparently believes in free enterprise as 
torn as free choice. When I reached him by telephone to 
« about the vote, he said he charged $2500 for an inter- 
"jw and would not talk otherwise. 

Maybe that’s a good message for your readers around 
& world” Mr. Robinson remarked before his clock 
ticking "Tfell them that the US is a land of free 
^rprise, and if someone has important information, 
Sj ,yj UWant from me, then you should be willing to pay 

jf be, d gotten anyone to pay $2500 for an inter- 
I W ' ^°» be Ba id, "but I've Bent out a lot of bills.” 
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Braking 
he banks 


Society for International Development is an inde- 
i) tiJ®* ^“-governmental organization headquartered 
0 * ? ^ dedicated to fostering development of peo- 
Wh s® 8 ' at levels.” It’s a prime player in the 

dialogue, lobbying the rich countries to ap- 
jooj. ■ Sens itivity and render more foreign aid to the 
Tb 

tbrector of SID, Poona Wignaraja, used 
between working for the World Bank and in 
^ hed»^ eVe ^ 0 P men t “ nati ve land of Sri Lanka. 

dlowR y ? ga fcr 1^ minutes every day and says this 
Hi* Wcb ■ youn 8 ““d think clearly. 

clear thinking was on display on a re- 
"It's Sv a “d Canada. 

“^douhf Si ti?ne ^ fruman history. There cannot be 
- ^ ee d w ® look beyond the fact that the. 
i - ai )^ 8 had the greatest windfall of petro- 

1 ^ ^ the last decade, end through; their 

M succeeded in undermining four of 

™ most promising developing countries: 
! v 1 jand. Swtli Koiia? 

I - 1 - - - 1' V: . : f‘ •• ! i ! J 
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"Need we know more than the fact that Pakistan now 
gets $1.5 billion annually in foreign aid and pays $L3 bil- 
lion in debt services to the banks? Can we ignore the fact 
that up to 40 percent of the work time in some Commu- 
nist countries of Eastern Europe goes to repaying the 
non-Communist banks? 

"This is proof positive that international economic 
mechanisms of yesterday are all wrong and are failing 
And it isn’t experts and economists at the World Bank 
who are going to solve the problem, but all of us every- 
where exercising some sensitivity and some common 
sense.” 

Having been one of these experts, Poona Wignaraja 
has both candor and credibility going for him. 


Animal house 

The Japanese have to be the most statistics-oriented 
and public-opinion-poll-prone population in the world. 
Everyone from the newspapers to the financial security 
companies to the prime ministers office is in the "poll-itr 
and-publish-it” game. The occasional one jumps out for 
its novelty and insights. x - 

One recent poll conducted by a Tbkyo newspaper sur- 
veyed which animal attribute most closely matches Jap- 
anese perceptions of Americans. Tfen a nim a l types were 
listed and respondents were asked to pick two. The 
results: lion (54.8%); tiger (33.4%); elephant (25.3%); fox 
(19.2%); dog (7.4%); cat (5.4%); monkey (5.3%); peacock 
(4.3%); mouse (2.3%); and ant (1.0%). 

The same organization conducted a parallel poll of 
American attitudes about Japan, with the following 
results: tiger (27%); peacock (24%); cat (21%). Is there sig- 
nificance in the fact that the tiger scored the closest in 
absolute terms? Or, looking at third place, that one 

man's elephant is another’s cat? , 

Another poll conducted by the National Federation of 
Student Newspapers of 10,000 Japanese university stu- 
dents to rank the "most respected foreigners” resulted in 
a top ten list of: 

1. Albert Einstein 

2. Mother Teresa 

3. John Lennon 

4. Napoleon 

5. Albert Schweitzer 

6. Abraham Lincoln 

7. John F. Kennedy 

8. Karl Marx 

9. Jesus Christ 
10. Adolf Hitler 

The Federation didn’t make too much of this one, how- 
ever, perhaps because of the strange bedfellows listed at 

the lower end, but more probably because die same ques- 
tion asked of the same students about the most re- 
spected Japanese” resulted in former Prime Minister 
Kakuei Ttoaka, who is under indictment for his part in 

.r, I 1 1 fVlQ liflf 
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Sasakawa 
gold standard 

It was listed as a "photo opportunity" on the White 
House schedule for President Reagan's activities for May 
24th. But only one official photographer was allowed to 
take pictures, not the public press, and these weren’t re- 
leased until eight days later. 

But the event shown in the picture below, the meeting 
between President Reagan and Ryoiehi Sasakawa, head 
of the Japan Shipbuilders Industry Foundation, was 
much more than the handshake shown. It was a symbolic 
endorsement by the president of a man who carries the 
label "notorious” in Japan, an individual who was jailed 
for three years and five days as a war criminal by US Oc- 
cupation authorities but not indicted, a man long associ- 
ated with the Japanese right wing and long accused of 
accumulating vast sums of unclean money from gam- 
bling on Japanese motorboat racing, which he intro- 
duced into the country. 

Mr. Sasakawa has been buying his way out of this noto- 
rious label for most of the last five years. 

He has, in this pursuit, donated $24 million to various 
United Nations agencies, thus becoming the largest indi- 
vidual UN donor in history. He has committed an equal 
amount to a US-Japan fund to foster good relations be- 
tween the two nations. And he has supported feasibility 
studies of Japanese-style bullet trains in the US. 

Until now he has been held very much at arm’s length 
by government leaders on both sides of the Pacific. A few 
years ago, he invited President Jimmy Carter's m'other 
Lillian and sister Ruth to Japan, a visit that was vetoed 
by the US Embassy in Tbkyo as ill-advised and inappro- 
priate. 

The fact that the While House sees it differently now 
bespeaks both a change in image and in administration'. 

The 84-year-old Sasakawa is today reaping the re- 
wards of his recent philanthropies. Two weeks before his 
meeting in the White House he had an audience with the 
Pope in Rome. He received the Helen Keller Award this 
year for his contributions to Third World countries for 
the prevention of blindness. He also received an honor- 
ary degree from Long Island University. 

. But such kudos notwithstanding, the White House 
meeting was kept quiet. There was no official statement 
and no press release. Three weeks after the fact, officials 
at the Japanese Embassy and in the US State Depart- 
ment were unaware of the meeting and shocked to learn 
that it had taken place. The news triggered lots of specu- 
lation about the motives. Was the president currying f^- 
vor with the right wing in Japan ? Was he duped by an 
adviser who was simply unaware of Mr. Sasakawa's 
reputation? 



A handshake is worth a thousand words. 


“I'm dumbfounded ” said one Japanese official. “You 
are judged by the company you keep eveiy bit as much in 
my country as in yours, and from a Japanese point of 
view, this isn’t good company for Mr. Reagan to keep” 
Another wasn’t quite so cynical. “We assiduously 
avoid any connection with Mr. Sasakawa because of his 
reputation. But he seems to be doing his very best now to 
do good works. He made it very clear that his support for 
Ihe high speed train is in no way for profit or to benefit 
Japan, but rather to make proven Japanese technology 
available to the US as a gesture of good will.” 

The White House, it appears, has accepted the gesture. 
Mr. Sasakawa, it appears, is the latest to apply the old 
economic gold standard, the one that reads, K IfT have the 
gold, I set the standard.^ 





Hake a New Look at the World . . . 


The first issue of WorldPaper was published in English in 
January of 1979. Tbday WorldPaper appears in four lan* 
guages as a special supplement once a month in sixteen dis- 
tinguished newspapers around the world. You are one of 
more than one million persons who will read this issue and 
we want to learn what you think about us now— and what 


you would like to see in the future. If you will fill out the 
questionnaire on this page and mail it to us in Boston USA 
we will return the compliment by mailing you one ’of the 
special Arno Peters world maps described below. We plan to 
publish the results of this questionnaire and any interesting 
individual responses as appropriate in the future. 8 



L How many issues have you seen? 


2. Is WbrldPaper an important addition 
to your home paper’s coverage of interna- 
tional affairs? 


3. How long will you keep this issue of 
WbrldPaper? 


4. How many others in your home or 
place of work will look at your issue of 
WorldPaper? 


6. What attracts your interest to World- 
' Paper? (Check 3) 


6. What regular features do you like the 
most? 
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7. Would you favor more: 
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8. Do you regard WbrldPaper editorially 
as: 





□ One 

□ More than one 


o Yes 
□ No 


□ One day 

□ One week 

□ Save for reference 


□ One 

□ 'Itoo 

□ Three or more 


D Unusual subject matter 

□ New perspective on global issues 

□ Writing Btyle 

D Layout and artwork 
n Educational value 
0 Advertising 

□ Appears around the world 


□ Commentary 

□ Marketplace 
0 Currents 

0 WbrldDiary 

□ telepiece 


9. Do you consider yourself: 


10. What is your age? 

Sex? 

Nationality? 

11. Your highest education level? 


12. Your present occupation? 


13. What papers or magazines do you 
read regularly for international news? 

14. Du ring 1982 did you: 


15. Have you travelled outside your 
country in the past year? 

If so, how? 


□ Short, human interest stories For how long? 

□ TVavel information and geography 

sgsssssi sssssrsfesff* 

o Coverage of international travelling? 


travelling? 


economic news 

D Profiles of and interviews with 
world figures 

Other 


° Liberal 

□ -Conservative 

□ Non-ideological 


17. Do you expect to travel outside your 
country in 1983? 

Your overall comments on WorldPaper: 


0 Liberal 
D Conservative 
0 Middle of the Road 


0 Elementary school 
0 High school 
O College 

□ Postgraduate 

□ tep management 

□ Professional 
0 Civil servant 

0 'technical or clerical 
0 Student 

□ Self-employed 

□ Other 


□ Rent, lease, purchase an auto? 
O Purchase a luxury item like a 

watch, jewel ry, perfume? 

0 Make a financial investment in 
real estate or stocks? 
o Use a calculator or computer at 
home or work? 

a Yes 

□ No 

0 More than once 

0 Plane 
a Ship 

□ Business 
0 Pleasure 

□ Less than three weeks 
0 More than three weeks 

□ Travellers checks 

□ Credit card 

□ Bank draft 

□ Cash 

□ Yes 
0 No 





■■And Get a Map of the World FreeHMMNMM 

We would like to send you a special world map composed by German 
cartographer Dr. Arno Peters. Dr. Peters’ study of the distortions of the 
traditional Mercator Projection map has resulted in a unique and de- 
scnptive representation of our world. 

Pill out the questionnaire and mail this.page 

WbrldPaper 

44 Kilby Street 

Boston, Massachusetts, 02109, USA. g = 
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British Museum acquires 
major pottery collection 
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Marlin SaraRC ns Klyot Chase gito.sn llghl (o ■* liirgi Bryant us Amanda Prynne durlngan interlude 
InNoelCownrd’s ‘Private Lives’ 

Private Lives’comes 
to the Amman stage 

By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 


AFTER A remarkably successful fifty year 
history, Noel Coward’s 1930 comedy 
'Private Lives" is about to reach the Jor- 
danian stage. 

An enthusiastic quintet of amateurs hns spent 
the hoi days of Ramadan at the British Council 
rehearsing what they call "n iight-henrted sum- 
mer play*'. 

The play concerns the rather volatile relation- 
ship of Elyot Chase (Marlin Savage) and Amanda 
Prynne (Margi Bryant). The pair were married but 
have been divorced for five years. Elyot marries 
Sybil (Sally Kemp), Amanda mnrrles Victor (Jack 
Rlgfi) and the two couples happen to choose ad- 
joining rooms at a hotel in Franco for their honey- 
moons. 

Observed by the maid Louise (Antoinette Fa- 
rah) the two couples meet on their first night at the 
hole! and wonderful complications ensue, re- 
quiring some very noisy and energetic fight scenes 
between Elyot and Amanda. 

Cast member Jack Riggsaysit is, in fact, a very 
difficult play to perform. Technically it Is very 
demanding as Coward's witty dialogue demands 
the most precise ti ming or the poi nt of the hu mour 
15 quickly lost, in addition the fight scenes are 
particularly energetic and Marlin Savage says 
there Is always the danger that if the cast doesn't 
W everything just right someone might actually 

,i off the stage! 

But perhaps the greatest challenge for the cast 
“roes in attempting to give the play a distinctive 




By Vanessa Batrounl 

SfWiul Iti the Star 


style. Noel Coward wrote it originally for Ger- 
trude Lawrence and himself and he wrote it about 
the upper class English society with which they 
were both so familiar. The pair stamped it so 
clearly with their own personalities that it is still 
difficult Tor other actors to follow them 
Most successful 

Ever since its first production the play has 
been tremendously popular, Coward always 
admitted it was the most successful thing he had 
ever written, but it did have one early problem. 

The original production also starred Adrienne 
Allen and Lawrence Olivier. When the play first 
went on tour Coward actually fired Olivier be- 
cause he couldn’t stop laughing on stage. He was 
later rc-hired and trained himself to leave the 
laughter to the audience. 

In 1 945 the play enjoyed a big revival in Lon- 
don with John Clement and Kay Hammond. 
Since then Adrienne Allen’s son and daughter 
Daniel end Ann. Massey Have started In • 
radio production of the play and in 1970 Kay 
Hammond’s son John Standing staged another 
London revival with Maggie Smith. 

Private Lives will be presented at the British 
Council on 2 1 . 22 and 23 July. The play begins at 
8.00 pm but the British Council garden will be 
open at 7.15 and refreshments will be available 
before the performance and during the Inter a 

Tickets are JD 2 each and are available at the 
British Council. • _ 




THE WORLD'S most imporiant private I 
collection of Islamic pottery, the Godnwn ; 
collection, was recently handed over to the 
British Museum in London and is now on 
display for the public. 

Comprising more Ilian six hundred pieces, the 
collection is the result of the enthusiasm of the Uc 
Frederick du Cane CSudman, a nnliiraliM. who 
lirsl began collecting in I860. 

Although he rarely travelled to the Middle 
East, his Tame as a collector was so widespread 
that he was visited frequently by dealers from all 
over Europe. } I is comprehensive instu embraced 
lustre painted warcsoflale mediaeval kusiuuiund 
seventeenth and eighteenth century glared lustre 
pottery and glassware from Persia, lustre painted 
Hispano-Morcsqttc wares chiefly from the centre 
at Valencia, and. of grenier importance and 
beauty, sets of pottery from the Turkish centre of 
Isnik, from its rise in 1 500 until its decline in the 
seventeenth century. 

The collection has two dated examples of early 
Isnik ware which are of great historical Impor- 
tance. They show how, in the early period, col- 
ours were restricted to a characteristic blue and 
white with thin, fine glazes following metal pro- 
totypes. 

The collection also has many pieces of the later 
“Damascus" style with their Chinese effects And 
an extended colour palette with a lovely sage 
green and numerous hues of blue predominating. 
It also has numerous examples or the later period, 
circa 1550 onwards when Armenian bole (a deep 
tomato red) was added. 

Distinct technique 

isnik potters had a distinct technique of paint- 
ing designs onto their tiles and dishes and then 
adding the glare above, a technique sometimes 
attributed to Persian craftsmen. Colours are brill- 
iant and patterns exquisite with bluebells, carna- 
tions and tulips serving as the main motifs. Later 
more original designs covered surfaces with intri- 
cate thin scrolls known as Golden Horn ware. 

No other collection demonstrates so well the 
artistic achievement of the Ottoman luxury mar- 
ket. (Tiles were used in the mosques and palaces 
of Istanbul while most other wares were ex- 
ported.) Any visitor to the exhibition cannot fail to 


be impressed and at traded by the brilliant colours 
and the balance and beamy of the designs 

After iis decline in the seventeenth '.e unity, 
Isnik was replaced by kuuhw as - a centre Sonic 
Kui.iiiy.i ware is included in the culled ion hut n 
tines not mutch the quality if Isnik and seems hut n 
crude i mi inti on of its predecessor. 

Also on shim arc the heavier pots and large 
sliullnw fruit dishes of Valencia, circa 1 500. They 
are distinguished by llieii gientsi re, cupper lustre 
and e labor, uc designs seeped with western el- 
ements, ofien including western heraldic em- 
blems. Produced chiefly to impress wealthy pa- 
trons, these wares lend to he bulkier, majestic and 
masculine in character and are often decorated 
with bulls, rosettes, shells and Moorish scripts. 

Persian ware 

When we view the bowls, tiles and vessels of 
thirteenth century Persia we see a drastic change 
m style. Persian ware, unlike that of the Western 
coi ners of the Islamic world, was influenced by 
the earlier Sassanid culture and by its proximity to 
Central Asia. 

Works from such centrcsasKashan, Rayy and 
Nisha pur show these influences. There is delicate 
fluency of design, arabesques, leaf form and 
horseman being popular. They are painted mostly 
in gold and show a highly perfected technique and 
control of form. | 


Decline 

By the seventeenth arid eighteenth century 
this natural feeling for for jn, decoration and col- 
our had declined. The elaborate shapesoflltc later 
work tended towards the decorative rather than 
the functional. There are wide mouthed, pome- 
granate shaped inkpots, itiin, shallow bowls and 
narrow necked bo lies witri stylish motifs of exo- 
tic birds, peacocks, fish and flowers. The potters 
were striving to in itate Chinese prototypes but in 
the process lost some of their originality. 

God man collection is well worth a visit al- 
though i( Is easy to be overwhelmed by its sire and 
diversity and to find the eye roving carelessly over 
cabinets filled with exquisite works of art. 

The collection has made n great contribution to 
thp British Museum’s overall eollectiou oflslamic 
poUery which hithertoo rested on contributions 
from other nineteenth century collectors. The 
— museum Is indebted to Frederick Govlman's 
daughter, Miss Edith Godman who bequeathed 
the collection to the notion 


Pericles meets Marx brothers 
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“AMERICANS HAVE fallen In love too 
easily with English acting,” sold Giles 
Havergal, director oft he Citizens Theatre In 
Glasgow. 

“They should get upoffthelr knees. Such 
worship has a bod effect on the English 
theatre. It makes for a tremendous amount 
of complacency. And the standard of acting 

In England Is really not as high as it Is thought 

to be." 

Havergal Is In Washington to direct his 
version or Dryden's hair i sexual terce, i hair 
heroic romance,. Marriage i la Mode, at the 
Folaer Theatre. He has retained the farce, 
but replaces the heroic subplot with some of 
he best scenes from Drydetr s blank verse 
ragedy All For Love. 

The Folger Is a delightful replica of an 
Elizabethan theatre afew blocks fromtheUS 
Capitol, where the fustian of parlUmentary 
debate plays to listless galleries of school- 
children. The reiser's sumptuous library 
contains no fewer than 79 first folios of 
Shakespeare, whereas the British Museum 
can boast only three. 

English classics are having a revival In 
America. This year Washington has seen 
two of Shakespeare's least popular plays, 


Cymbellne at Arena Stage, and at the Ken- 
nedy Centre John Houseman’s company 
performing Pericles, set In a modern Insane 
asylum and at times as hilarious as a Marx 
Brothers movie. 

Havergal thinks Americans can perform 
Shakespeare just as well as the English and 
ought to stop being reverential about the 
English stage. 

“Not enough Is being asked of English 
actors,” he said. “There is not a sufficient 
distinction being made between TV and the 
stage. Acting on television is of a fantasti- 
cally high standard, but that kind of per- 
formance on a stage can look silly. And it 
happens. 

“The London theatre, I am afraid, 
sometimes cops out. It loses that extra 
dimension which the stage can offer and TV 
can’t . As a result , It Is often rat her boring and 
flat. We are playing It safe." 

Havergal’ s forthcoming productions at 
Glasgow include a revival of Noel Coward’s 

Sirocco, which wasaterrlblefiopwhen It first 

opened, and a new work by bayld Mac- 
Donald about the "much obsessed by 
death” playwright John Webster.. 

. ■ . • 1 • 

• (London Express Service) 
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November 21, 1783s /Jlif OesJ manned free balloon flight — 


Bicentenary of the Montgolfiers 

Up, up and away... 


By Jllani Sandal 1 ah 

THIS YEAR, 1983, is the bicentenary of 
man’s rirst venture into (he air. Two 
Frenchmen went up in a hot-air balloon in 
1 783. 

Today, the heavens are criss-crossed by air- 
craft and satellites in all directions and there is talk 
of pulling real laboratories, factories and observa- 
tion stations into orbit around the earth 

Man lias landed on the moon and may one day 
decide to conquer Mars; it is rumoured Ihni the 
Soviet Union is about to send cosmonauts in the 
direction of the red planet. An enormous rocket is 
ready for this great space adventure, according to 
reliable reports. 

But to achieve all this, the first tentative ven- 
tures Into space had to be taken. The very first 
steps were taken, two centuries ago, by two 
Frenchmen, Pllatre de Roller and the Marquis 
d'Arlandes. They rose Into the air In a hot-air 
balloon built by the brothers Joseph and Etienne 
Montgolfier, arid managed to rise to a height of 
1,000 metres. 

This historic event, which took place in Paris, 
was followed by many other experiments, still 
using the Montgolfier brothers* balloons but filled 
wllh hydrogen, an extremely light gas. The ex- 
perts believe that the whole development of avia, 
lion begnn with this first hot-air balloon. 


200 year-old aviation 
secret is revealed 


mW:‘ 


But It seems the Montgolfier family have 
been keeping something from us. Regis de 
Montgolfier, the great-greaf-great-great- 
great-great grandson and nephew of the 

'THEY DID not want the inhabitants 
of Annonay to see the first experiments," 
said de Montgolfier, who is chairman of 
the committee which has been preparing 
the bicentenary .festival for two years. 
"They had a certain position in the town as 
employers and could not afford a public 
' ; Ifet-doWn," • 

The secretive ness or the Montgolfier brothers, 

• who were latere nnobied by Louis 3CV1, Is under- 
-Slandable as there was obviously no such breed as" 

. . .flight mechanic and rip proven ballo.n fabric; The ' 
!•": .^Nlbpri;^ the French scijl call all ball'oonsMonl- 
.'H'golFjers ^;Wa^;scwn together by but tar) stlichW 

.•{-"■vArid the ^IrOh'eVivrtAr ii.ac. ■) ir_ 


Scientists move closer 
to theory of nature 


Throughout 1983, exhibitions will be held to 
mark the bicentenary of this famous event. From 
ihe beginning or this year, one of Paris’s most 
beautiful streets, the Rue Royale, has been deco- 
rated with multi-coloured balloons which are lit 
up during the night. 

The gas-filled balloon is coming back into fa- 
shion today. In France alone, some fifty clubs or 
balloon-lovers are spread all over the country and 
will be celebrating this famous centenary. It is 
expected that balloons will be sent across the Me- 
diterranean and the Atlantic. Next December, the 
authorities will lay the first stone of the future 
museum of balloons and airships at Chalais- Mcii- 
don. 

Although Ihe "Montgolfier" balloon Is used 
lodnv mostly Tor pleasure it was often used in the 
past for weather forecasting Rnd for different ob- 
„ serva, '° ns etiabl i ng accu rate geogrnph ical maps to 
•be drawn up. Some industrial leaders are today 
envisaging using these famous balloons to carry 
heavy loads in building yards and even to move 
tree trunks felled in forests. 

The Montgolfier balloon centenary will be cel- 
ebrated in other parts of the world besides France, 
notably in Ihe U.S.A. by NASA, the American 
space administration. When the U S astronaut 
Armstrong first put his foot on the moon, ont; of 
NASA’s first actions was to send a moving tele- 
gram to the mayor of Viladon, in 'the Ardeche 
region of France, Ihe town where the Montgolfier 
brothers were born. (Radio France Internation- 
ale) 


By Robin Mackle 

LONDON (ONS)--Deep below the Jura moun- 
tains, near Geneva, scientists have discovered a 
completely new type or mai(er-n vital advance in 
their slow progress towards the greatest goal in 
physics. 

Their aim is simple but awesomely ambitious- 
-to develop a single theory which accounts for all 
(he forces of nature within one framework. 

Einstein spent (he last half of his life in (he 
unsuccessful pursuit or this glory. Now the crea- 
tion or a strange new particle-known simply as 
the W particle-reveals that recent theoretical 
work is correct and (hat two of nature’s Tour basic 
forces can be understood as different manifesta- 
tions or the same tiling. 

Once electricity and magnetism were thought 
to be separate forces, then the nineteenth century 
British scientists Faraday and Maxwell showed 
them to be different forms or the same onc- 
-electro magnetism. 

Now scientists at CERN, the European parti- 
cle physics centre, have uncovered evidence that 
indicates electromagnetism and the "weak” nu- 
clear force which powers the burning or the sun 
have a similar relationship. 

The discovery is a triumph for three scienlisis- 
-Abdus Salain, now based at Trieste, and Sheldon 
Glashow and Steven Weinberg, both of Harvard 
University- who first developed the “clcc- 
iroweak" theory which predicts the existence of 
the W particle. It is also a vindication orthe Nobel 
prize which they were given for their work. 


More profoundly, the finding offers hopetbt : 
we may one day understand nil act ions and events 
throughout the universe as the manifestation of a 
single force. That will require a unification of 
gravity, the electroweak, and the strong nuclear 
force which holds atoms together. 

The idea Is no mere academic exercise. It offers 
many exciting practical applications. When elec- 
tricity and magnetism were “combined'’ it 
quickly led to the development of the modern 
electrical age and every single gadget, device, and 
system-from lights to radio and radar-upon 
which our civilization now so heavily depends. 
Similar revolutionary developments may follow 
new discoveries. 

The success or the CERN scientists has been 1 
achieved by smashing panicles of matter and an- 
timatter into each other. This is done in agism 
particle accelerator built in the form of a ring be- 
low the ground on the Swiss-French border. 

From the resulting bursts of nuclear debrisand 
energy, they have used complex and elaborate 
detectors to seek the rare W particles predicted by 
the “electrowenk” theory. After recording one 
billion collisions, the scientists have found five ^ 
which they believe show all the hallmarks of W 

part i (•■<>•• 

The discovery still requires final confirmation, 
but the scientists are sure no other explanation 
ca n accou ill for the evidence they have collected. 

As the project leader, Carlo Rubbia, put it: "It 
looks like a W particle, feels like a W particle, and 
smells like a W particle.” The electroweak theory 
is here to stay. 








Left: Stud-fastened dress In mail col- 
h by Fiorucci 


Centre: Plunge-back dress In ribbed 
cotton knit by Sheridan Barnett 


ack to black 




pioneers of flight has revealed that his 
forebears carried out several night-time 
test flights in secret well In advance. 

earth, and by 1 785 a manned balloon had crossed 
the English Channel, fu I filling one of man’s old- 
est dreams. . . 

With ballooning boosted by the transatlantic 
flighl or Eagle in 1 978, the Montgolfier annivers- 
ary Will be used by enthusiasts to promote plans 
Tor reviving balloons as a cheap and silent form or ' 
(ravel. 

The continuity of the Montgolfier family itself 
•is , attracting considerable interest, particularly 
frpm the Americans. j‘, 

DqspltcFrance's mfiny revolu'tions.the Mont-, 
golfiers have nqt only .survived in direct line but: ! 
still i main lain an interest in fae-papeK factory 
Wmch prqdpckd ihe lining for the llrst balloon. It! -'; 
■ -f ^bown . as Cartkjnsnd Montgolfier; the " ' 
.daughter of Etienne 
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A flat tyre on your bike need no longer be a headache. This new zip-open tyre was demonstrated 
at the Cologne bike show. 

Zip-open tyres 

A BICYCLE tyre that zips open makes back together and placed back on the H®- 
fixing Inner tubes a cinch. The Conti This novelty was first presented at 
Company has Just marketed a new bicycle International Bicycle and Motor-ey 

tyre with this feature. Once the Inner tube Re^Wl'c' rfGW** 

has been patched the tyre can be zipped (1N-Press) — 

Bridge strengthening 
— with superglue 


By Liz Smith 

STUNNING dress in black beats 
vtfdrobe cluttered with extravagant 
tfbes. No guessing whether to dress 
up or down this evening. No agouis- 
4orer what to put with it. 

Whether you step out in plain 
«nt pumps or a pair of airy gold san- 
^ whether you change to crystal 
tfpMrl earrings or stay with your 
3d hoops, your little black dress will 
right. And, most impur- 
you'll know it. 

Saall wonder that the little blnck 
** toi slipped so easily into thu fa- 
^vocabulary ofevery generation. 

• ,u, * e Balenciaga, 

shimmering in beading by 
^relli, dated 1930, or sculpted in 
Woljck Jersey by Jean Muir, dated 
the little black dress in this cen- 
j^one enduring fashion, and the 
^ oflhe first of the special exhibi- 
”®- lhe new extended Costume 

Seat rash 

■ a lot t° lely ar,dn ° w 

'S2£lE?"* 0Ut ln a nsWsmait 

'■'tolsUut Itch quite a bit. 

£"«* er body cools 1 1 self 

mil,i y small poi-es 
inT t0 lhe °«ter surface of the body 
1:00 ting It. Bui If there is 
Cr ° n0f thiSe d “ct* ‘hen the 
'M „ " y* * Ur t* Ce an d the 
* n * each duct becomes 
UCln * a raSh that 

J 01 * frequently affected are 
iwt,*’ ebest, back, 

wsoiE 1 :,^ cro,c t h ’ and ,n » he 

* eti a A*! bow * and knees. This 
■v-- ■ nfrer physical exerc- 


Court which opened recently at Lon- 
don’s Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Wc nil know the concept ofthe little 
black dress. It's Iho one you put on in 
the morning and, taking your evening 
shoes and jewellery with you in your 
bag, you're ready to dress up and go out 
for the evening straight from work. 

"I have cheated in a way," admits 
Valeric Mendcs, ofthe V ft A. who isin 
charge of this special display. "Many or 
these dresses are rather grand.” 

Feathers 

A Balenciaga sleeveless trapeze, 
dated 1967 and the gift or Mrs Loel 
Guinness, thal dips from above the 
knee to a train at the buck, is an amaz- 
ing semi-circle ofsllk gazar held by one 
single seam at the back. 

The bronze - embroidered black slip 
by Paul Poirct, dated 1919, has 
horse-hair padding to emphasise its 
drop waistline. The 1967 Yves Saint 
Laurent mini sparkles with crystal, 


Ise, sunburn or any situation that heats 
the body. Overweight people, babies 
and persons with chronic skin condi- 
tions are more prone to develop hea- 
irash. 

Heatrash usually clears up by Itself 
In a day or two, but It covers a large 
percentage of the body surface Ihe bo- 
dy’s ability to cool Itself Is Impaired. 
And If the condition Is neglected Ihe 
skin can become chafed and the 
protective surface broken, allowing- 
bacteria to Invade and cause an Infec- 
tion. 

To relieve and smooth the skin mix 
two cups of cornflour or slBrch with 
water to form a paste and add this to a 


Praz 


cii fruit bombe 


Right: Straight button-through cotton 
dress by Jean Muir 

diamante and pearly pailettes shaded 
from white at the shoulders to a frou- 
frou of individually worked black os- 
trich feathers above (he knee. 

The exhibition showcase has all the 
makings ofa wild cocktail party where 
ghostly guests span the 20lh century 
and jostle together, one in a beaded 
Chanel number dated 1 922, another In 
Lanvin Castillo’s I960 strapless swa- 
thes or dotted tulle (donated by Lady 
Dacre). 

One partygoer is bent double, jan- 
gling punk chains In a slashed jersey 
shift by Zandra Rhodes, while another 
wears a side-buckled lube by Swanky 
Modest 1 97 8, and still in production). 

Each sea?on produces its crop of 
little black dresses, and 1983 promises 
to be a vintage year. Here are three of 
the best. 

As designer Jean Muir, who has in- 
cluded variations on the little Mack 
dress In every collection for 20 years, 
says: "It always looks good. I love the 
way you can make it look new each 
season. This year I show it with silver." 
(London Express Service) 


i m s m' Sir 


Engineers have solved the pro- 
blem of getting a load of nearly 500 
tonnes over a bridge designed to take 
only 110 tonnes. They simply glued 
reinforcing plates to the structure. 

•The need to reinforce, the bridge on 
Britain's mi motorway arose when It. was 
decided to transport the hepylest load ever to 
mbyp oh UK roads tQ. steel rolling mill Ip 
.Sheffield v norther ri England. . -. ... ■ 

^ ® special ; Steel casting 

Wsljfolrtgj333.: tonnes that- needed fU [trier 


work on it at the rolling mills before b 
shipped to Mexico for use in a steel nroj* . 
casting and Its lorry combined .wi"" 
nearly 500 tonnes. ' ' 

Scientists at Sheffield University 
brought in to investigate whether glw<3 

- hold the 6, 3 millimetre thick steel reinfof^ 

plates firm enough to take the extra we s 

■ Thplr. tests showed that a superglue wo 
as fd 808 and supplied by a norther ^ pe >j 
gland firm cquld dotheJob-Thenengl" ‘ v- 

; spent 12 weeks fixlpg the platestotheDn®j7 

••with. tHW gfue.v-- ■* -« 


Wheats 

? fcecream 

: ‘SOftlE 65 d ? rk chocolate 

cherr ‘«, chopped 

:; *|C2^wltanas 


• 50 grammes currants 

■ lOO grammes flaked almonds 

• 2 teasp mixed spice 

Method 

mlKd ’" K 

■ Turn out onto a plate for serving 


ft 


All Things:: 
Considered 


Joyce Abu Jassar 


tub (bath) of tepid water, soaking 
yourself In this for at leasl half an 
hour. Applications of calamine lotion 
or talcum powder are also helpful. 

To prevent more heatrash 
wear light clothing, stay In cool 
places out of the sun and avoid 
alcoholic drinks. 


Joyce Niles Is a member of the 
American Medical Writers Ass- 
ociation. 


How much is enough? 


ALL HUMANS have the same basic needs of food, shelter, space and art. 
But when we come to define these needs in precise terms wc get widely 
divergent opinions about whnt is actually necessary. 

Food is essentia] to sustain life but what the ideal diet is and what 
amounts are necessary to maintain lire at its optimum is dcbatcable. Until 
recently medical science recommended a certain minimum intake of 
animal protein and now authorities arc finding that these amounts are 
implicated In a number of disease conditions and that populations which 
rely on plant protein — beans, nuts, ami peas — have fewer of these 
illnesses. 

High cholesterol diets were the enemy but now doctors are finding 
that diets that are low In this substance are just as detrimental. Over- 
weight was another adversary to good health, then physicians made a 
study finding that men who were underweight succumbed to the grim 
reaper more readily than (heir fact counterparts. 

Shelter in Lhe form of housing and clothing adequate to protect our 
bodies from the extremes of the weather is another necessity because of 
the simple fact that we humans can not grow thick fur coats as animals 
do. But what sort of house and what k Ind of clothes is at question here. 

I must concede that houses built ofsione are more efficient in insulat- 
ing against the heat then those built or cement construction blocks, but 
the older method of using mud bricks to make thick walls was even 
belter. And would someone please explain how a designer shirt costing 
JD20 will protect your back from the sun better than a JD 2 cotton one. 

Next we come to space. Each individual needs a certain amount of 
space to live in ifhe Is to remain healthy. Because.evcn if he has food and 
shelter but Is crowded into limited space with others, then he is prey to 
infectious diseases. The illnesses that attack those crowded Into small 
living spaces -are not only more severe bur more numerous and often 
leave their mark on the individual for the rest of his life. So adequate 
space is a very real necessity. 

Art, (he need to decorate and elaborate, to find the essence ofa thing 
and then preserve it. is another human requirement. In prehistory 
French cavemen painted their cave walls with pictures of animals. The 
citizens of ancient Sparta, denied all but the plainest in clothing, houses 
and furnishings, worked designs and decorations into their drinkingcups 
and plates. 

Car-loving Americans lavish their artistic talents on. the.autamobiie. 
Every year there are shows were this vehicle Is no longer a mode or 
transportation but an objel d’art. There are cars that have all parts of the 
motor, the radiator, the wheels and even the undercarriage chrome- 
plated. The interiors have every surface u pholstered i n plush or fur. And . 
the exteriors have been painted with delicately executed designs or else 
layer upon layer, \as many as 50, of lacquer applied over metallic painf 
until the surface of the entire car glows with the beauty of the finest 
porcelain vase. 

The bedouin, limited in the amount of material possessions that no 
can own by the demands or a nomadic life, carries his art with him in ills' 
head ... the poetry orthe desert. All ofthese are needs, very real and vfery 
necessary to human life. / 

But now we must ask just how much of It is enough. Because if we 
begin to collect possessions just for the sake of accumulation we fall into a 
trap. Aswe collect and surround ourselves with ever more materials then 
we must also devote an increasing proportion of our Lime and energy to 
maintain them until we liaVe veryJilUe extra awareness to lend to any- 
thing else. 

The owner has then arrived at the point where he is obliged to care for 
his estate or else lose it by one method or another. And when he has 
reached this point we are hard pressed to answer the quest ion of which Is 
the possessor and which the possessed. 


Would you believe it? 

DOGS HAVE been known to help solve crimes, but it was a monkey 
which led police to a murder scene in the Hunan province of China and 
helped Identify the killers. 

The monkey, who belongedio a monkey trainer according to a report 
published In a Chinese newspaper, escaped when a gang of bandits 
robbed and killed his master. 

Later, the monkey attracted the attention of some people by conti- 
nuously jumping and screaming In (lie middle of a road, till they followed 
him to the spot -where his master had been buried by the bandits. 

When the police arrived, the monkey Idenlifled the killers from a 
large crowd of villagers, leading to their arrest. 

* 4 * *. * . 
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Totally helpless 

I DON'T claim lo be any Mario AndreLti, or a driver of even moderate 
distinction. But I have been driving long enough, and I've been using my 
car long enough, to know how big it is. Therefore when I'm engaged in a 
piece of routine parallel parking, and even in gelling out of fairly tricky 
spots. 1 don't fee] I need a lot of help. 

Nonetheless, each lime I park the car it seems some bystander or 
loiterer leaps into service, waving me back or forward telling me, “more, 
more" or "stop!” even though it should be clear that I’m in no need of 
assistance. 

In Tact, it happens so often that I'm afraid nexttime I park Til sec a man 
in coveralls and ear protectors rim up, ready lo motion me into place with 
his. wands as if I were piloting a Boeing 747. 

I realise these people are only trying to help, that this is a way of 
expressing their hospitality. But you must admit, il is a trifle demeaning. 
Imagine the following scenario: 

I drive lo the bank to cash a cheque. When [ get there and find a good 
parking place, I start backing into il in normal parking style. Out of 
nowhere, two young men appear. As I continue backing and start to cut 
my wheels, they make gestures to me indicating "continue backing," and 
"cut your wheels*'. I shift gears to move forward; they motion me lo 
"move forward' 1 . Having pul the car in Its place I stop, and look up lo find 
them waving "stop”. The older of the two gives a smug gesture of 
completion, proud of having seen me safely through this difficult opera- 
tion. 

As I emerge from the car, I nod my thanks to the boys for their 
unsolicited assistance. But when 1 proceed into the bank, the older boy 
fellows me. The younger one slays with the car, and i see him continuing 
to wave at it Oust to make sure it doesn't move Tram its position). 

Coming into the bank, (he older boy Is still with me. Then I realize he 
has docided to extend his hospitality and help me through other difficult 
actions. As I get lo the counter he is looking over my shoulder. He holds 
up his hands when I take my pen. I start to sign the cheque and he guides 
me through the motions, curtail ing a long downstrok'e and shaping the 
curve of them with motions or his palm as I hold the pen and watch him. 

Completing my transaction, I turn to leave. Watching my feel and 
squinting with an expert eye, my adviser tilts his head and uses his hands 
to make gestures indicating how to walk. 

U nder his tutelage I manage to take a few steps, but I feel uncertain. As 
I face the door he waves, "more, more," and 1 proceed slowly until I 
reach il. Knowing my disability he opens the door, and guides me on the 
rocky way back lo the car where I also have to have the door opened for 
me. 

I am now in a shattered stale, totally dependent on my guides. They 
show me how lo put the key in the ignition, and once again help me find 
my way out of the parking place. Out in the street, 1 am totally helpless, 
waiting for someone to wave me on. My car Bets flattened by a speeding 
bus. 


IHE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 
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Arrivals and departures all round 
as summer makes itself felt 


• Summer's here, and the time is 
ripe... for holidays, homecomings, new 
assignments and postings of all kinds. It 
is especially among the diplomatic 
community that one can expect to see 
comings and goings, and the three 
shining faces shown at right arc an ex- 
ample. They are those of Mr. H use in 
Shamas, his wife Nora and daughter 
Carla. 

The 34 -year-old Mr. Shamas is the 
new counsellor at (he Lebanese em- 
bassy in Ammnn. The holder of a de- 
gree in political sciences and history, 
he is being assigned for the first time to 
a long-term post outside Lebanon. In 
an interview with The Star to be pu- 
blished in a forthcoming issue, he ex- 
pressed regret at the current confusion 
on the issue of visas for travel to Leba- 
non, but said the problems had been 
exaggerated. 

Mr. Shamas also has a son, Ahmad, 
who is not shown. 


Makayama arc themselves relatively 
fresh faces, having been in town for 
only six weeks. 

Among the other guests at the cer- 
emonial occasion at M. do Sedouy'* re- 
sidence (held from 1 2-2 p.m., the new 
vogue cocktail hour), were Mr. Adnnn 
Raouf of the UN Development Pro- 
gramme, Spanish Ambassador Luis de 
Pedroso, Italian Ambassador Marquis 
Fabrlzlo Rossi Longhi (both accompa- 
nied by military attaches), West Ger- 
man Ambassador Hermann Munz, 
Australian Ambassador Richard Gate, 
Pakistani Ambassador Ershad Rashid 
with military attache Iqbal Waltid and 
Indian Ambassador Pyare Lai Santo- 
shi. 

Representatives of the Jordanian 
persuasion included, among others, 
Mr. Azmi Mufti, head of European af- 
fairs at the Ministry ofForeign Affairs; 
Chief of Protocol Jamal Khotot and 
Dr. Manvan Kamal, dean of agricul- 
ture at the University of Jordan. 



• Another new arrival Is Mr, John 
Wilcox, who flew in very early last 
Saturday to take up his position as in- 
formation officer at (he US embassy, 
replacing Larry Taylor who has al- 
ready left. Mr. Wilcox arrived after a 
stint at the State Department in Wash- 
ington. He has had experience at other 
Middle East posts, however, including 
Abu Dhabi and Tunis. And he has the 
perhaps dubious distinction or being 
able to recount his experiences as a di- 
plomat in Ouagadougou (Upper 
Volta). 

Mr. Wilcox is here with his wife 
Helen and son Mark. Their arrival in 
Jordan at the ungodly hour of 3:30 
a.m. was due to special circumstances 
surrounding their Alia flight via Paris, 
which coincided with the day of the 
ASALA bombing at Orly airport, 
among other things. 

• On a vaguely related theme, Cana- 
dian Ambassador and Mrs. Keith 
McLellan Invited the press and diplo- 
mats in for drinks last Thursday to 
meet Mr. George Grande, a member of 
the editorial board of the Ottawa Ci- 
tizen, who was on an information- ga- 
thering trip lo the Middle East. 

A former Canadian ambassador, 
Mr. Grande is familiar with the region. 
But his trip this lime got tangled up 
with the schedule of visits by US Se- 
cretary of State George Shultz, which 
made it impossible for him to meet Jor- 
danian officials while here. 

Among the diplomats at (he occa- 
sion ware a newly arrived Canadian 
diplomatic couple, (he Johnsons, and 
Australian Ambassador Richard Gate 
among others. The journalists' roster 
chalked up Miss Randa Habib and her 
husband Adnan Gharaybeh, Jordan 
Times Editor George Hawatraeh and 
former Editor Rami Khouri and The 
Star's Miss Leila G. Deeb. 

o Another of this week’s gatherings on 
the diplomatic cocktail circuit was dis- 
tinguished, for some, largely by the ab- 
sence of female participants. Upon in- 
vestigation, if seemed that Fhrnch Am- 
bassador Jacques-Alain de Sedouy, jn 
issuing invitations for his mfdday 
“coupe de champagne’* in honour of 
Bastille Day, had neglected to include 
Mrs, on the cards, ’. ' . . 

! AS M. de Sedouy welcomed guests 
unaccompanied by. Mn)e, the only la- 
dies partaking were Australian Charge 
d'AITaires Victoria Kingsmlll, Miss 
Llpa Grew of Jordan TV; Miss Deeb 
aild Mrs. Akira Makayngia, wife of the 
Japanese ambassador. Mr.' and Mrs. 


Huseln Shamas of the Lebanese 
embassy with his family 

dan of the MEED practical guide lo 
Jordan, now available on the newss- 
tands. His departure, if and when il 
comes, will leave a big gap in the rank 
of Jordanian journalism. 


• The grapevine has it that we nre about 
to lose one of Jordan's premier jour- 
nalists, who has been called to even 
greater things. No deal has been fina- 
lised yet, but it looks as (hough Rami 
Khourl will be leaving by next year to 
become the Geneva correspondent of 
Middle East Economic Digest (MEED) 
magazine. 

In the absence of any likely compe- 
tition, it seems that Mr. Khouri can be 
awarded the distinction of being Jor- 
dan's most experienced active 
English-language newspaperman. The 
first editor of the daily Jordan Times, 
he left that post In 1 978 lo work as a 
freelance writer for prestigious maga- 
zines and newspapers including the 
Financial Times and Boston Globe. Af- 
ter another two ycurs orservice ns edi- 
tor at the Times, he became contribut- 
ing editor and then left newspaper 
deskwork to become an author of 
books, including his recently published 
work on the Jordan Vnlley. 

Mr. Khouri has more recently been 
researching his next book, a projected 
overview of archaeology in Jordan. He 
served as co-ordinating editor in Jor- 


• It looks as if, unlike some other big 
dates in recent history, the I August 
deadline fer the opening of the Petti 
Hotel will be met without fail. Owned 
by the Jordan Hotels and Resthomes 
Corporation (Reslco) and managed by 
Forum Hotels, the Petra Hotel has been 
the scene of much intense activity 
recently ‘ — but at the same lime, its 
stafT have found occasions Tor celebra- 
tions. 

According lo well-informed sour- 
ces, certain of the caves in the hills sur- 
rounding Petra have been found to be 
perfectly suitable for champagne par- 
ties and ’mansaf dinners hosted by the 
people of nearby Wadi Musa — but . 
Petra General Manager BUI Eve denies 
rumours that one cave has been chosen 
for the installation or a full-blown 
disco. 

Mr. Eve, Bush with his success in 
havi ng a telex line i nstallcd at Petra, has 
retired to the scene lo supervise final 
preparations for what promises to be® 
landmark in Jordanian tourism. 
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Palestinian folk festival 

Exhibition and celebration, at the Irbld youth activities centre, on 
Thursday, 21 July at 5 p.m. 

Seminar on popular poetry, at the Pakistani Graduates Club (near the 
Shepherd Hotel in Jabal Amman). Poets Nayef Abu Obeld. Ha 
Mubaldln, 'Ahld Shaker, Shlhdeh Zaglta, Musa Asru‘1. Saturday, 
July at 5 p.m. 

Lecture by Mr. Nimr Sarhan on the aims of the Palestine Mkkw 
society, at the Arab Women’s Society (Jabal Amman, Rainbow a 
Wednesday, 27 July at S p.m. 

Exhibition and celebratlonal the youth activities centre in Wlhdai camp. 
Thursday 28 July at 5 p.m. 


'Norma Rae’ starring Sally Field: A story of union organizing 'N 
them textile mill. At the American Centre in Jabal Amman, Thursaay 
July and Monday 25. July, at 8 p.m. each night. 

Field (rip 

The Friends of Archaeology goto the important Prepollery 
of'Aln Ghnzal, just outside Amman. Dr. Gary Rollefson will 
half-day trip. Meet al the Antiquities Department Registration c 
8:30 a.m. Friday 22 July. 


Noel Coward's ‘private Lives’, at the British Council on Thursday 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 21, 22, 23 and 24 July, atop-- 
night. Tickets cost JD 2. _ 
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(^fascinating 

• BY PHILIP Stiff 


Manager - “We want you to lenvc on me- 
dical grounds.” 

Employee - “But Pm fully fit.” 

Manager - “I know, l>ut weVc sick of 
youl” 
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Marne turtles can geow -aunt large (aroump arecr 
LONS) AND CAN WEIGH ABOUT 200TOUWIJ5. 'f. . 

In ivt 1 ? a sajlor fell opp a Ship ... . * 

NEAR NICARAGUA . ( '* 4 JS 




HOW MANY SFA CgSATURgg ? 


HOW MANY FISH ? 


HOW MANY B IRDS'? 


HOW MANY EYE^? 


Nii|iid-aiL I,B| I98ua * SB| I U| no 

• - : vTr .*• M0 9l 3 IJ®| s,tiBm fj3A||aa *8 
l ith^ " paSunipsBn 
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1 - / j3u0jjbu 

gWaTfr- . — - 


s| agjq-jojoui jo jkj op|S uj a|i|z8 uo[|B{|ju3A ‘9 
jfaqs uo j.woq u| sjaadda qs[jp|o8 BJjxa uy - J 
pasjBJ 5 jb 3 qjoq suq wopUfM U| fddnd 'p 
qstqq 8[ J31J pn|t|aq doqs jo JOO|j £ 

dn pagoJ si soap |[BJ3ao sjv.? 
pu||q doqs uioij paqsjuBA saq ad|J)S v 'I 


I'HQvY MAN Y legs"? 
ANSWERS) 


sBaj 

said 

spjpq 

. 1*11 
'■ sajnJoAia uss 


ArTeRJSHOURSOfSWlMMWS.TMEWEAittYfXIlAUSTCDMAe- ' 

IN« SAW A LARGE GREEN TURTLE GUHMG BY. He (SRASSCP * 

HOLPAND-saartw: turtle rot. zhxws acrou beths «$- 
'gpggjg ^TOfltSHEP (Atwor ANOTHER SHIP/,. „ 

THE^feRUSALEM. STAR |7 


r m PoM'T SAVAWYWIN& 
BUT J (=AVE HIM OAT 
FOOD LAST NlSHTAND 
HE DDH'TkNoW me 
DlFFe^fiN CE.I 


THISpcnclisketchofaForschccarlsfrom ten-yenr-old Malnimmad /lad Ah nm who attends the 

Islamic College In Aninmii. 


^^^BSTO SPOT THE DIFFERENCE 


SK: ,,Do « "ollceany change In me?” 
Mother - “No, why?” 

?®L;„ ,l ^ v * swallowed a 50-fils 


J WMcivus -Mouthful 

A short story for children 

By Hamdan Al-Haj 

THERE ONCE lived a little boy named Ahmad. When he was nine years old lie 
begged his mother to let him sell newspapers like the boy next door. For o Iona time his 
mother refused, but at Iasi she agreed. 

Ahmad went excitedly to the nearest newsagent with one Dinar and purchased his 
first batch of newspapers. 

That evening, he had made 20 piasters in profit and he hurried home feeling verv 
pleased with his day s work. 5 3 

When he arrived the Tamily gathered round, eager to see how Ahmad had fared 
He put his profit on the table. 

One of his sisters laughed loudly when she saw his takings. “You have made only 
20 piasters for a whole day's work," she jeered. 

Ahmad’s pride was wounded and he was very upset at his sister’s remark. 

His mother said nothing but went quietly lo the large oven and relumed with a 
fresh, appetizing loaf. She sel it on the table and. cutting it into thick slices said- 
"Ahmad, your 20 piasters has contributed to feeding all the family." 

No-onc spoke. But Ahmad regained his pride and lie enjoyed that bread as he had 
never done before. 


p U o j S q! 1 J A kcs and * dea ?* 0: Star Kids, Jer- 

664 15 3 evt 74 A ii chii 9 1 1 An, . n,an - ° r ^Ik lo Tricia Weir on 
e u j children whose material is nublfclipri win 

o? n |aJef ^ Js ^ool! add S rl a s r s Jndsiie (snXmedVm 
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sport 


Boxing: Jordan meets Pakistan Argentine defends 


AMMAN (Star) — The Jordan national 
middleweight boxing champion, Ahmad 
Surror has urged the Jordan Amateur Boxing 
Association to wake up from what he de- 
scribed as its “slumber", and energetically 
prepare the boxers Tor a boxing tournament 
scheduled to be held between Jordan and 
Pakistan next September. 

Speaking to The Star, Surror observed 
that the standard of boxing in Jordan has 
fallen considerably in the past two years due 
to lack of training. 

He said the Qoxing Association gets the 
boxers to train only when there Is an Im- 
pending assignment. Thus, the boys are 
most of the time ill-prepared, and con- 
sequently perform poorly. 

The soft-spoken boxer, who Is a trainer at 
the Police College and the Marka Boxing 
Club disclosed that he has undertaken to 
train his colleagues for the national ass- 
ignment. 



boxing title 


Ahnind Surror 


Ahmad Surror won gold at the Fifth Arab has also fought and won several Inter- 
boxing tournament held In Syria In 1976. He national bouts. 



His Royal Highness Prince Ra’d shakes hands with one of the members of the team 

Disabled team off to England 


AMMAN (Petra) — A sports tournament 
for the disabled began in Stoke Matidville, 
England on Wednesday. The Jordanian 
team For the tournament left Amman on 
Tuesday. 

Tile Chairman of the Jordanian Union 
for Athletic Activities of the Disabled, His 
Royal Highness Prince Ra'd bin Zaid saw 
the team off. He wished the team every 
success and emphasized the Union’s de- 


termination to provide the handicapped 
with the appropriate training opportuni- 
ties in co-operation with the government 
departments and private institutions. 

This is the second time Jordan is taking 
pari in the competition. Thirty-six nations 
including six from the Arab world are 
competing in the tournament which will 
last 1 3 days. 



' Palestine Cup competition 
in Morocco 

AMMAN (Star) -The Jordan National Junior football team left 
Amman Wednesday for Morocco to participate In the Palestine 
Cup football competition which opens on Monday, The Junior 
fobtball team was formed last year with the aim of selecting 
players for the competition... 

According to the ttalner Othman Quralnl, the Jordanian team 

L will feature star players like Adnan al-Turk, I mad Sadlq, Taha 
Deeb and Abdul-Karam Sharfan. Jordan is expected to meet 
Qatar In the first game of the competition on Monday. 

. ...jj j . ■; : ~ T “ r " “ -4— 

• |: Doctor abandons swimming 

1 1 jj. i . ■ . , ' - 

f i'll ••• ' ■ DOVER CAP) 4-? Dr. Roy Morse, . about one mils south of the South 
\ i‘j« , ' 66-year-old researcher from North Goodwin Light. 

|| I Conditions were good'when Morse 

fel » .p^nbT q SL 0 ? n > 6 stnrted out.ab 9 ut 0430 GMT with the 
• ute? beLrVL ronnH h |hn ^> f 0 Water temperature about l6C.But the ' 

^ ^ Fld th Water l °° wind turned and became fresh, and as 
. i ' ^ . ■■ . . he-gbi awayffom ih^ shore, the water • 

J ,• j . . temperature dropped and his tawds ’ 

r v i5 . v . :• became numb. Mofse teftfor home ai- 

Seven miles most immediately, promising to go ' 

, - , .\VWn: ho ' was water back fof a second attempt. • \ 

• ■ ' -Vv ■: 'I* :.-h ' . ; r> ■ ^ 

k, ■ l _r 


.He had co 


;yen miles' 



Suddenly, only d ' mile into, the, race, Ernie gets a 
'• ■ ' hose cramp, 





CHEJU. South KorealAF) — Argentina’s Santos 
Luciar knocked out South Korean Shin Hcc-Sup 
Sunday in ihe first round ofa scheduled 1 5-round 
title ho til to retain his World Boxing Association 
Flyweight title. 

This was Lnciar’s fifth successful defence of 
ihe championship which he wrested from Mexi- 
co's Juan Herrera in May 1982. 

Referee Zach Clayton stopped Ihe bout at alter 
Laciar scored three knockdowns in 1 minute 19 
seconds. 

The 24-year-old champion now has a record of 
$5 wins, including 29 knockouts, and six losses 
with 10 draws in his professional career since 
1976. For the Korean it was the second loss 
against 26 wins with one draw. 

Jordan hosts squash 
tournament 

AMMAN. (Star) — Squash teams from 
Bahrain, Kuwait and Pakistan are partici- 
pating in the squash tournament which 
began on Wednesday at (he A I- Hussein 
Sports City. The tournament is organised 
by the Jordan Squash Association. 

Among the players are Qamraz-Znmon 
of Pakistan who is ranked number two in 
the world, and Omar Hayal the world's 
junior champion. The Egyptian squash 
champion, Jamal ‘Awad who is ranked 
number three in the world will compete on 
non-scoring basis in the tournament. 

According to a release from the Jordan 
Squash Association, five of the Pakistani 
players will slay on after the tournament to 
train the Jordanian team. 

Al-Wihdat wins 
Federation Cup 

AMMAN (Star) — Al-Wihdat soccer club bent 
Ramtha club 2—1 in (lie Jordan Football Federa- 
tion Cup match last week. For Wihdul, it was u 
sweet victory (opacify its fans niter losing 0— I io 
R amtha u fortnight ngo In n match for the Jordan 
Cup. 

Both teams put up n good per for inn ncc to the 
delight of the thousands of spectators. Wlhdat 
opened the scores 15 minutes in the first half 
Ramtha equalised in the 29th minute. The two 
teams held on to this score till the end oft he half. 

■Wihdal took the lead again in the 65th minute. 
Ramtha s chance of levelling the scores was lost in 
the dying minutes of the game when Khalid Zu’bi 
missed a penalty. 


Byi James M. Manning 
US Sports Academy 

Benefits of running 

THERE ARE many physiological 
benefits to running which can 
make an Individual's life foller 
and more enjoyable. Running at 
least three times per week, at an 
Intensity level of between 60-75 
per cent of the maximum heart 
rate (220 minus age) and for at 
least 20 minutes each run, re- 
sults In certain cardiovascular 
and body composition benefits. 

Among the most prominent 
cardiovascular beueftts are s 
reduction In the systolic (top 
number) blood pressure and 
cither a reduction or an un- 
changed diastolle (bottom 
number) blood pressure. The 
resting heart rate will reduce 
and the overall economy of the 
heart at rest and during work will 
Improve. The depth of the res- 
pirations will Increase and the 
resting rate will decrease due to 
this training. 

A moderate running pro- 
gramme increases oxygen up- 
take. A peak oxygen up-take 
usually occurs after 12-18 
months of training with an in- 
crease of approximately 18-25 
per cent. This makes the entire 
system more efficient. 

Another physiological 

benefit of running is the lowered 
lactic acid level buildup which 
Has been cited as a possible 
cause of fatigue during In- 
tensive exercise. 

Another m^Jor benefit occurs 
In a person's total work output. 
Some people feel they are ph- 
ysically fit when they are able to 
proceed through a normal 
workday without fhtlgue. A 
consistent running programme 
will enable you to obtain these 
physiological benefits. 

A person's body composition 
also changes due to running. A 
person who constantly tun* 
burns more calories, and the 
associated weight loss for most 
runners Is a tremendous benent. 
Some people continue a running 
schedule Just to maintain their 
present weight. Running can 
reduce the percentage or »oay 
fat, thus making the everyday 
tasks much easier to accompusn 
as well as making a game o 
racquetball or tennis roof , 
enjoyable. 

These are some of the 
physiological benefits whlclt 
await anyone who starts running 
and maintains a continuous 
schedule. There are many other 
benefits to a running programme 
some of which arc psychologi- 
cal. 

i Do you have any questions abovl £ tne ff. l J 

so write to the US Sports Academy Boxsw, 
Mobile, A 1 36608. Alabama. 


Sports equipment 
fair in Munich 

AMMAN (Slur) - The 19 th Intern^ 

Sports Equipment Fair (1SPO 83) P 

Munich, West Germany from s-n a r 
tember. 

According to a release °I ?5 

nisers, over 1 ,500 exhibitors ^ ora f . 
countries will participate in the tai . 

• The most important stand at the ' M 
will be the sports shoes sector. ■ ™ 
said about 107 exhibitors from 15 cou . 
tries will display these Hems 'an&ng^ . 
mountaineering boots to trekking * 
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By Henry Arnold 


Week commencing 21 July, 1983 oo 




CAPRICORN — December 2 1 si to January 19th 

You may not receive all the co-operation you would like from a-, 
loved one during this coining week, hm by tieing patient and under- 
standing. you could bring them around to your way of thinking, 
litis could prove to Ik- an excellent time for asking favours, for your 
luck would appear to be well in, and you should finish your week 
well sat is lied. At work, tlwie could be talk of changes taking place, 
mid these .should he to your advantage. 


AQUARIUS — Jsiiiusiiy 20tli to February 1 8th 

A chance could arise to hring your inventive mind Into action 
some lime during this coming week, so take full ndvamage of this 
opportunity and the results could he very beneficial to you. This 
should lx* u puriiviiltnly good financial period for you, brought 
about by n decisive turn in your favour where a scheme of yours is 
concerned. You should be feeling in top form this week nnd very 
inspired to do things. 



PISCES — February 19th to March 20th 

You would be wise to delay any new investments which you 
may have in mind just for the moment .for this docs not seem to be a 
\ very good time for speculation. You may be finding it rather difficult 
l to discipline yourself to normal routine during this week, due to 
d some very exeitingly spent evenings with a rat her special member of 
the opposite sex. This should he a week of variety with lots of 
unusual happenings. 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21 sC 
Curbn tendency which you nuiy have to hesitate with an impor- 
tant matter that could arise some time during this coming week. Tor 
your common sense should then bring good results. Socially, (his 
could be a very pleasant week, and your flair for saying the right 
things should serve you well. You could avoid friction i if the home 
this week by remembering the little things and lending a sympathe- 
lie ear to those close to you. 


LEO — July 22nd to August 2 1 si 

A certain amount or re- organisation of your normal routine 
could occur during this coming week, and may keep you fairly 
active, but your evenings should he full and exciting. You may have 
some slight worry over the health ofn near one, but (his is not in any 
way serious, and should soon pass over. Taken atl round, you have 
quite a good week in most directions, and should be feeling very 
satisfied with life in general. 




VIRGO — • August 22nd to September 21st 

You should now be in a position to negotiate the pushing 
forward of your plans with fresh vigour, so act determinedly in 
everything which you attempt. Your personality should conic right 
to the Tore and help to give you influence in places where it is most 
needed. You may find that a little extra effort on your part may be 
needed to help along a romantic relationship. 




ARIES — Mnrcli 21st to April 20th 

You mnv find ilut your pride isn little hurt by (he thoughtless 
remark of a loved one some time during this week, but try not to get 
upset over this, for they do not really mean it. You should be able to 
settle your mind quite easily now, on u practical idea which could 
give you much more success with your plans. In Ihe romantic field, 
things appear to be improving all the time. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

A general routine, but ncverUieless,. quite- happy week is indi- 
cated for you, and if you give way In an argument which may arise, t 
you could make a Arm friend. The result of your recent energetic 
industry should now more than satisfy you. Together with new 
plans which could Involve yourself and a loved one, keep the 
confidence which may be entrusted to you by a relative. Finances 
should take a turn for (he better. 




& 


TAURUS — April 21st to Mny 20th 

This should he u very profitable week fur you with regard to 
getting .iffuirs settled, but Inter in the week, you would be very well 
ML advised to wuleli your expenditure. In your personal life, you may 
Vie reeling hist u little emotionally st ru ng up. but this should not he a 
~ good time foi having tilings util, su try to play down this feeling as 
much us possible I leahhwlse, you should he feeling very energetic. 


SCORPIO October 23rd to November 21 st 

It might be better for you to bide your lime n little now, and await 
results, fora new and much hoped for door could open for you. This 
should be an extremely good week in the domestic field, so try 
concentrating your e (Torts as much as possible in this direction and 
you should not regret it. In Ihe financial field, you appear to have a 
little extra cosh this week. 





GEMINI — Mnv 21st to June 20(lt 

I he indications aic that you should Imve every reason for being 
optimistic during this coming week, for there seems to be excellent 
chances of gum for you, and where social activities are concerned, 
you will be very popular. In your working life, you may find It 
necessary to give way Just u little to un associate, and not be quite us 
dogmatic in your iileus, for alliiirs then should be far happier. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22ud to December 20th 
Minor details could be just a little upsetting during this coming 
week, and you would be very well advised to be guided by your 
opposite number, and try to put olTany important issues until later 
in the week, for by this time, condllipnsjoqk much more encourag- 
ing and you should meet with success in most fields. Where your 
working life is concerned, you should be wary of being drawn into 
arguments with other folk around you. 



Birthday Greetings to You. Even though there are one or two minor 
'^indicated during the coming twelve months, by the time you 
four next birthday, you should find that this year has been one of 
Wt for some time past. For the next three months, however, 1 feci 
you would do well to sit on Ihe fence regarding uny major decisions. 
Metier to lei the changes come to you, rather than go to them, and this 
9i you will find that you <vjll have no regrets. 

Amostunexpectcdopportunity could come your way from someone 
• influential during the winter, and this could in turn be of great 
in fulfilling a very great a mbit ion of yours that b 35 been 


r % iTjiip ' ' ~ 

Uich j^^ rtet ' n 8*V° You. You should with little doubt, find yourself 
hav earot,o rr 5 and 8nd very P°Putar, and the single ones amongst you 
8 si8ns of marriage ahead of you. 

^fltber 8 ^*' 15 C ° U ' d *’ erorac rather pressing around the October to 
^ ut should bo of a short-lived nature, and after 
°me and personal life should run on a very smooth basis. 

10 hi in Q|,*| 06X1 two or three months, you could find yourself having 
^sinei 8 *° l ° r e *b« work in connection with your career or 
u,J l ) PrecHi B d ?Vcn l,10u 8h you may think this is passed unnoticed and 

*** b25 y ° U should firtd thal duc lo * he fec * ,haI some * nnuBnlia, 

OtWfioiioj.- n walc blng your efforts this will give you the chance of 


■ 

10 You. This is a year in which you must stop 
^ ^ Smalley of mailers. To t all the indications are that you 
lx* (M^^^ msponwbility to be placed on your shoulders, and 
falling just a little Providing that you follow this 
improvement in your health 
would do well to take the advice of someone in a 
txccflentdcvebjpments«« uld come ar0l,nd ,n 


come into your life during ihik coming year, and 
very happy.. Ft^.tl^eagible ofteti amongstyou, 

to your use, especially during the Dumber lo 


Sunday 24 July 

Birthday Greetings to You. You 
should find your social life will 
liven up considerably throughout 
the coming twelve months, espe- 
cially during the next three months, 
owing to the fact that someone you 
have not seen for some time past 
appears very likely to come back 
into your life in an unexpected 
manner. 

Your coming twelve months 
should toe a year or great emotional 
events and for those of you who are 
eligible, the signs of matrimony i 
during the last four monlhsare very 
strong indeed. 

. Health, Which may not have, 
been 100 per cent In the last few, 
months now shows every Indica- 
tion of improvement, and you will 
feel stronger than you have ■ Tor 
some time past.. 

Cash matters show an im- 
provemejU pn the past yeaf, but 
don’t lend money to casual friends, 
an h> irareful of Ipd much ex- 


Monday 25 July ' 

Birthday Greetings lo You. For the eligible ones, there are signs of a', 
new romance followed by marriage around the April period. Whilst the \ 
older folk should have an extremely gay social life ahead this year. 

Your health may need watching slightly during October, but just as : 
tongas you do nothing to overtire you rseJ for toovertax your nerves, you 
should be feeling 100 per cent fit during the whole of the year. 

A close associate could try to persuade you to start in with them on a 
new venture, but 1 feel the Indications are that you would not be wise to 
do this, as from your point of view, this could upset your career, and 
there is strong indication that the rewards for the hard work you hnve 
been putting in should be coming your way. 


Tuesday 26 July 

Birthday Greetings lo You. Although you may have been jusi a little 
concerned of late about your health, all the indications are that you'will 
be reeling 100 per cent fit throughout the coming twelve months. You 
should be carefql not to overtire yourself, and get as much rest as poss- 
ible. 

Family ties will be very strong for you this year, nnd you may be more 
than surprised when you see (he reactions of one or two of the older 
members of your family when you are called In to settle a dispute. 

You may find yourself being faced with a rather difficult decision with 
someone you are fond of regarding a chance to travel. In this respect, 
think carefully before making a decision. 


Wednesday 27 July 

Birthday Greetings to You. You could find that you could have a little 
unnecessary anxiety throughout the coming twelve months, owing lo 
the health of someone near to you not being quite as good as it might be. 
There is really no need to worry, for once they have reached Ihe Novem- 
ber period, they will be qdite fit and well again. • 

Where social life Is concerned, all appears to be very well starred. You 
may find yourseir doing quite a lot of entertaining, very particularly 
during the October to January period. ■ ■ . 

Careerwise, someone closely connected with you should be very- 
pleased with ypuf progress and becapse of this, they could offer you an 
opportunity for travel in connection with your work. For this, you 
would be' well advised to hccept. because'H could bring some unexpected 
openings of gfcft bdtyjit |to you tor jhe imure. 
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present occasion you might think that 
North-South would arrive at Six Clubs, 
but (his wasn't mentioned. The hand 
was played in Five Spndcs doubled af- 
ter (his sequence: 


entertainment 
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AAKJ'J 

§KI 

*AQ 10970* 
East 
*74 


Q J 07 64 
K 0 10 65 
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074a 
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Jer North. N— S vulnerable. 

tiissirange how players who write 
rc stout a hand sometimes seem to 
liibe most interesting point. On the 
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1260 KHz 
O5QQ-Q900 The Breakfast Show 
nOONews; 1710 Magozlno Show (ox Snt This Week, 
Sun Now Horizons & Products); 1730 Special English 
News & Features; 1800 Nows; 1810 Newsline (ox Sal 
American Viewpoints, Sun International Viewpoints); 
1 830 Music USA (ox Set Press Con (bronco USA)t 1900 
Newsi'1910 Magazine Show (ex Sat This Week, Sun 
Critic's Choice); 1930 Special English News and Fob- 
turesi 2000 Nows (ex Sail 2000-2100 Weekend); 2010 
Newsline (cx Sun Sundoy Report); 2030 Music USA 
(cx Sun Issues In the News); 2100 Newsline (ex Sal 
News/ American Viewpoint, Sun Nows/ 1 liter- 
national Viewpoints); 2130 Dutellne/Fouqs (ox Sat 
Press Con|erenco USA, Sun MiirIo USA); 2200 Nows 
nnd Editorial; 2013 Music USA« Jazz (ex Sunday, 
Concert Hollh 2300-2400 YOA World Jlopori (ox Sa- 
turday Wcokend; Sunday 2100 Nows, 21 10 New Mo- 
rlzons & products, 2130 Studio Ono) 


SOLUTIONS 

Chess ssx-Vtesfcf 

HD, Natural, 41 , E-ntfif. 
(review), 43 , AIMiilHloi 

I— Kt2 I threat 2 0—0112). 11' I MHP* 


niutesintwo moves, against any utcsai 
wft>y F- Salazar, Die Schwalbe expert 


As t he bidding went, South hud no 
easy opportunity lo signal Ids club sup- 
poil. 

West led A , presenting Hie de- 
clarer with 1.1 tricks. The question I 
was asked was. Should West liuvu 
ibimd a club lend? 

[ don't see how, I must say. His 
double was pour and ecrluinly not 
bused on a club void opposite. But whm 
about Last? He might indeed have ha- 
zarded a Light iicr-lype double. Then 
West, with two Aces, would surely 
have known that his partner was trying 
to convey u speciul message. 


I OftX). It is satisfying enough for a 
chess puzzle composer when he gets a 
good Idea to click on his pockci set. but 
here Francisco Saluzar had an extra bo- 
nus — the theme of White's play was 
named after him. His special (rick was 
to show side-variations in a neur-miss 
in a dillcrcni form during Ihc actual 
solution. 

All ihni doesn't help find the an- 
swer. which as o fieri in problems is 
made harder by White's variety of 
plausible attempts Solve it in 10 min- 
utes nnd you rate good, live minutes is 


nOWN.—l, Rental, i. 
y, By main foim 4 , A 
n, sio-war-L fl, Give i 
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How many words of four letters or 
more can you make from the letters 
shown Item? In making a word, 
eaeli letter may lie used mite only. 

Hnclt word runs! contain the 
large letter, and (here must he til 
least one nine-letter word in the list. 
No plurals: no foreign words; no 
proper names TODAY'S TAR- 
C ■ 1*1 1 : 22 words, good; 2/i words, 
very goods 1 1 words excellent. 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE) 

ACR088 

8 Reveals a stake and lights (7) 

B Olve prominence to a little 
jar on faho InaJdo i») 

13 Superior accommodation (5) 

14 Some cab home 1 find quite 
horrible (5) 

15 While, on the othor hand, at 
thlB point was outside (71. 

18 To annoy one, going off by 
ship (7) 

17 Ah long as one's receiving It, 
one will stay out to 

IB Putting It Is what made the 
man mean, slllyl |6i 

20 After a second, sends it off (5) 

22 Having got In trouble going 
round the bend, trip (6) 

23 Show to be In charge, In the 
department (6) 

16 Man the conjuror's eon likes 
to watch? (7) 

27 Worried about the baok-door 
when In bed (7) 

30 Discomfited when unseated (6) 

31 Land and Jail the woman (6) 

32 it's exactly the same colour 
— or lighter 15) 

36 Settle for " building " (5) 

30 Makes the point wnen there 
are listeners about (6) 

37 He's establishing himself— as 
creditworthy? <7> 

30 it meant “being oneself," 
Idiot I (7) 

41 Come in. having got the key 
and arranged the rent (5) 

42 8bow the notice spoken of (6) 

43 Tt means access, these days, 
to a Job (91 

44 At laBt giving the five dollars 
to tbe buddy (7) 

DOWN 

1 Ooet of llvlngl (8) 

2 Nutty biscuits? <8) 

3 How the sea-wall was broken? 
(2. 4. 8) 

4 Catch and understand what’s 
said (0) 

6 Don't change a word about 
the flgbt, maul <7> 

6 Trigger off when you Increase 
the wages of (4, 4, 2) 

7 The dlreotlon taken by you (4) 

10 Galled and managed to get the 
dog back (4. 2) 

11 The Mod Hatter's warnings (7). 

12 Agree It's an advantage to 
have the point sheathed (01 

10 As a lieutenant. I take tbe 
soldiers In food (71 

21 Given the big role, looked 
right In it (7) 

24 How taxing it ta for a singer 
to sing n wonderful arla7 (6, 6, 

28 A now Legionnaire not yet 
baked by tho desert sun? 13. 71 

28 Continued to to b baarer? 

28 Ileal move tho animal In with 
tlie dogs C71 , ... , 

30 In times so terribly lean. 


Use the 6arae diagram for either the Cryptic or the EaBy puazle. 
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33 Stiffen when, the Ooqkney says 
'■ Forest" (8) 

34 Understand the earliest la un- 
finished and requires altera- 
tion (7) 

38 Snooks down, as One alma (6) 

40 Bother the man over nothing 

(2-2, 


EASY PUZZLE 

AOROBB . 

g Incinerating (7) 


AOROBB . 

• Incinerating (7) 
8 Fastening (81 

13 Courtyard (B) 

14 Testa (61 

16 Made of day (7) 
18 Sweet (7) 

17 Hushed (0) 


18 Gum ffl) 

20 Reel (SI 

22 Vegetables (0) 

23 Period preceding 


36 Forbidding (B) 

38 After a time (6) 

37 Missions 1 71 
IB Revealed HV 

41 Scale (B) 

42 Man's name (B) 

43 Hobbles (01 

44 Facets (71 

DOWN 

1 Dairy product (8) 

2 Casual (8) 

3 Clever (111 

4 Interrogates (01 

6 Thoroughfares (7) 

6 Fearlessly (10) 

7 Unit of length (4) 

10 Dote (6, 

11 Large tent- (71 

12 Pollute (O) 

19 Directed (7) 

21 Exterior (7) 

24 LnTge-bore musket 


Christmas (8) 

26 Gazing fixedly 17) 

27 Contestant* (7) , 

30 Optical devices (8) 

31 State (6) 

32 Viper (B> 


20 dwells on memories 

28 &taew (9) 

29 Bombing attack ( 3-41 

30 Placard 16) 

32 Sorted (8) 

33 Outcome (61 

34 Obeer (7) 

3B Render void (6) 

40 Yearn (4) 
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Jerash promises best-ever 
art and cultural festival 


Lx»**p,* v-‘ *• ^4§B?3S^ 




By Leila G. Decb 
Star Stuff Writer 

AMMAN — The MtCAnd Jerash Festival will be 
une of the largest niutiifaccled cultural and .uiistie 
ICBiivals in (he Arab world. Distinct from other 
■such Arab festivals it o He rs se vc ral <1 ct i vi t ics a t the 
same time in various theatres and arcHs. and it is 
not specialized hut directed towards the broad 
base of the population. 

“The value of the Jerash Festival lies i n die fact 
thiit it 1 1 . is added an important cultural and artistic 
dimension to Jordanian and Arab society .’’said its 
director general. Or. Mezen Ariiionti. (Chairman 
uf the Depart men i of Journalism and Mass Com- 
mit nicitlion a( Yarmouk University). 

Dr. Armouti is convinced that this festival. on 
which he and his st.ift have worked mj hard, will 
provide possibilities lor the enrichment of cull oral 
life in Jordan, ns well ns ci cute a bridge ol human 
aiul cultural conlac! and interaction between Jor- 
dan, its Arab neighbours and oilier countries of 
I he world. !i is also a great opportunity lor visitors 
to Jordan to form a clear picture of Jordanian 
folklore and culiuruJ heritage. 

The festival will cater to all tastes and age 
groups, offering art exhibitions and crufts bazaars 
where people cun see craftsmen weaving cloth or 
rugs. 

One hundred publishers from Jordan and the 
Arab world will exhibit -poetry, literature and 
children's books. Poets from the Arab world will 
participate, dance groups from the United States, 
acrobats from China, biuegrass music, classical, 
rock, puppet shows, drama, Jordanian national 
costume shows, films on classical Arab themes, 
and many other things will be crowded into nine 
days from 12-20 August, starting at 4 p m. and 
ending at midnight. 

“The historical city of Jerash bustle with life 
again, just as. it did in ancient limes. Activities will 
be held in the Zeus vaults, the colonnaded streets, 
the Forum, the south theatre, the Artemis Steps, 
the Cathedral and other areas.” said Dr, Armouti. 
“Since our goal is cultural understanding, wc 
have tried to offer a balanced representation of 
participants," tie continued. 

Countries represented are Algeria, Tunisia. 
Egypt, North Yemen, Kuwait, Lebanon, the Un- 
ited States, Britain, France, Austria, Italy, China, 
India and Bangladesh. 

The idea behind nit this activity came from Her 
Majesty Queen Noor at a Yarmouk University 
graduation ceremony in 1980. It was welcomed 
by many, and His Majesty King Hussein approved 
the formation of a higher national committee 
chaired by the Queen, to set policy and guidelines, 
and to supervise the work of the executive com, 
mittee and the task-oriented sub-committees, 
with a membership totalling I SO. 

The first festival was held In 1981 and it was 
for three days only. Last year, work on the festival 


was slopped duu (o i he Israeli invasion <>f l.cki- 
niiit. Rut this year j decision was taken t«> hold the 
festival and to continue it on an annual has is. 

“We had to huild an in hast met lire, which in- 
cluded the installation nf cables and electrical 
wiring, water pipes, theatre lighting, sound 
equipment, communication systems, restaurants 
and service facilities," said Dr Armouti. 

All this required funds. The Yarmuuk Univ- 
crsiiy donated .11) 19,000. while the Festival 
Ciunmilicc took out a bank Joan of JD 1 50,000. 
They hope to cover this from the revenue ol the 
festival. 

There will he a JD 1 entrance fee to the festival 
grounds, mid most activities will he free ol charge. 
The only ticketed activities are those that will he 
held at the South Theatre, the Artemis Steps and 
the Fairer/. performance, which will cost JD 10 per 
ticket. 

Tickets will he on sale from 25 July at the 
Koyal Cultural Centre and other places t«> be an- 
nounced, and at the Jerash entrance gmc. 

Miss Una Nuseihch, assistant lu the director 
general, said (hat an ugrceinent lias been made 
with local bus companies to provide shuttle ser- 
vices to and from Jerash at very reasonable rates. 
This will prevent traffic problems. Parking lots 
will be available outside Jerash for private cars. 

She added that local caterers will provide all 
kinds of rood and drink front JO kiosks at any 
hour of the festival. 

Technically, the festival is very well pre- 
pared. The Coni mi nee has bought it own lighilng 
equipment, in addition to the private special 
equipment that the troupes will require. This will 
be operated by the technical staff of the Royal 
Cultural Centre. Sound equipment and techni- 
cians will be provided by Jordan Radio. 

Apart from being accessible and beautiful Jer- 
ash is A well-known tourist site, and an important, 
modern Jordanian city. Il was one of the "Deca- 
polis", the ten Greco-Roman cities on the caravan 
routes to Damascus and the south. Jerash left a 
marked intellectual, cultural and commercial le- 
gacy, since it combined Greek, Roman, Arab and 
other cultural and social aspects, its heyday wns 
between Ihc second century BCand tlieendofthe 
third century BC. 

Part of Jordan’s heritage, Jertish is the best 
preserved town of its kind anywhere. Its colon- 
naded streets, theatres, fora and agorae arc natural 
spots for performing plays, and Its little shops 
along the street are ideal for displaying handi- 
crafts, art work and books. 

In 1981 over 100,000 people attended the fes- 
tival. This year, 250,000 people are expected. The 
colossal elTorts ptu in by the Committee and vo- 
lunteer workers added to the.charm of the town 
itself surely prove worthwhile. 
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Brussels — Turkish cnioy's coffln-piillheiircrs, ltd l>y victim's weeping brother Ahmet Ak 
carry (he coffin henring the hotly or slain Turkish diplomat Dursutt Aksoy too memorial si-ntu 
Brussels airport, Aksoy wns murdered hist Thursday. (Al* wire photo) 

Prince Hassan spearheads 
a commission on global 
humanitarian issues 


By Carrie Ncllc Thompson 

Star Geneva Correspondent 

GENEVA — His Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan is perhaps as well-known internationally 
as he Is In Jordan for his humanitarian endea- 
vours, with special emphasis on his leadership in 
environmental matters and social and economic 
development. His Intcst role In promoting the 
welfare of humankind was announced last week 
at a press conference at the European UN head- 
quarters In Geneva. 

Prince Hassan and Prince Sadruddln Agn 
Khan arc spearheading a select group of eminent 
individuals from throughout the world in esta- 
blishing the Independent Commission on Intoi^ 
national Humanitarian Issues. The commission 
is seeking “a more adequate Internationa] frame- 
work to uphold human dignity and rise to the 
challenge of colossal humanitarian problems 
occurring in all continents". It Is to "enhance 
public awareness and to proraofo an international 
climate favouring progress In the humanitarian 
Reid". These endeavours will Include disaster 
relief, protection of "persons in special situa- 
tions" and the observance of humanitarian norms 
In times of armed conflict. 

In a press conference following the Initial meet- 
ing of the commission, Prince Hassan asserted 
that it was not the Intention of the commission to 
"re-invent the wheel” nor was it “an exercise to 
get tukJor Institutions to give more '"funding to 
come from governments and private sources nor 
"an attempt to justify one's self and give self- 


importance". Rather, he explained, then' 
be much emphasis on environment and Its 
individuals to help themselves. 

Prince Hnssnn gave several oxamplesoii 
people had been informed previously: Tktf 
Corps ns Introduced by the US had serrrii 
good purpose In this way but it had bin 
pllmeuted by one nation, not as a world infi» 
phenominon. Secondly, a country the slzecf 
dan had been able to Initiate significant ul 
projects in Lebanon, Iraq, Yemen and Alt 
Additionally, one small firm In Jordan hu 
able to study with significant results englwt 
problems in several developlngcountrles.is 
present the needs to the commission so Hat 
may be able, with minimal assistance, » 
themselves. 

The Prince end Sadruddln Aga Khu. 
chain of the commission, told the presipfr 
that the commission will in no way InftUl 
humanitarian bodies already established * 
the framework of the UN. It will remain i* 
body of influential humanitarian- and V 
minded men and women who will use a «W 
crctarlat (to be named iBter) to “weed fll 
select" topics to be studied. The sccretatW 
work with world Jurists who "understand bn 
laws". j 

The budget of the commission Is yd 11 
determined, but presently there Is 
million, 60 per cent of which Is earmaiw* 
expertise and research". It will in no 1 
pete with any budget within the UN organh 




US spells out policy on selling modern jets to the Gulf 

U II t 



By Abdul sal am Massarueh 

Star WashlngUin Corespondent 
WASHINGTON — The Reagan administration 
announced on Monday, 18 July, a new policy 
which bars the sale of advanced jets to most of the 
Arabian Gulf stales. 

Al (he same time Sheikh Isa bin Salman At- 
Khalifa, cniir of Bahrain, was landing at A ndrews 
air force base in Maryland State . Department 
spokesman Alan Romberg was reading the policy 
guideline, in answer to a question from this re- 
porter about news accounts published in Wash- 
ington Recently. 

In these guidelines the Slate .Department skid; 
“The USt as ii has done in the past, will continue 
tb. urge the. Gulf Co-operation Council (GCCV 
states to consider seriously the purchase of! 
F- 16/79 and F-2Q (FX) aircraft. We believe that' 
these highly - 'capable aircraft meet the near-term 
. requirem'qms ' of these' stales for modern air' 
defence Fighters.” .i... 

“These aircrafts . would alsd allow GCC stales : 

■ to provide fortheir own defenclyp- needs .while 
• iessihii^g their;dependenco on, external, support 
,.'..\-lt»r operation -.and maintenance' We haVe inr 
su»(«; that’, With ^hP'exwptiobpf 
£ * * a •" >re^fed to : sejj ; 

;£ i ; tHey [hkY^finil .p/o^rad; 




aircraft are included in all official data presenta- 
tions and flight demonstrations." 

The advanced aircrafts which will be covered 
by these guidelines are: F-15, F-I6A, F-16/79, 

. F- 1 8 , f-20, and fighter bombers A-7, AV-8, and 
A-IO. 

The Arab Gulf states which will be alTecied by 
the new policy are; Kuwait, United Arab Emi- 
rates, Bahrain and Qatar. Later on the same day a 
senior Stale Department official, speaking on 
condition that his name not be used, answered 
questions from this reporter about the same sub- 
“ ject and claimed that the United States in rationa- 
lizing this policy “does not want to contribute or 
initiate an arms race in the region." The State 

• Department official dismissed the charge made by 
this 'reporter that the restrictions on selling ad- 

' vanced jets lo these Gulf Slates corresponds with \ 
> the classified and censored data which appeared 1 
. 24 June In (lie government accounting office qon- 

• troverslal report about. US aid to Israel. 

The GAO report established that Israel has. 
j been pressuring the United States .govern mem not 
to sell any afifts dr jets to ihe Arab world because 
’ of the concern the . Israelis have from such sate 
.'which might tip^offthe scale of qualitative and 
quantitative Superiority of the Israelis in the area. . 
•’ Although (ho CIA In its analysis which was matje . 
. sgcre\ by the Si^ClDepartment, siatedthal such a 


shift in military balance and superiority will not 
happen soon, the Zionist friends of Israel in the 
OS are doing all they can to scuttle any effort to 
arm any Arab country. 

The controversy over selling ihe AW ACS to 
Saudi Arabia and the F-l 5, and the brewing con- 
troversy over the sale of Hawk missile mobile 
batteries and F-i 6 jets to Jordan, are examples of 
how deeply the concern over Israeli strength and 
superiority Is entrenched in the US government 
including the White House. 

There are reports in Washington that National 
Security Advisor William Clark had infbrmed the 
Slate Department that the decision not to sell 
these GulfStateS advanced jets has the approval of 
the president, and that the decision was presented 
by (he Bureau or Politico-Military Affairs al the 
Stale Department, which is loaded with Zionist 
and Israeli Mossad agents. 

i I 

it Is ironic that the United States looks with 
anger and disbelief when an Arab country after 
failing to buy Weapons and advanced US techn- 
ology turns to Europe or Ihe Soviet Union for the 
< purpose of buying such weapons. But what one 
! ' can see ip the new restrictive policy of the State 
. .Department, is that the United States for reasons 
of also keeping, the Arab world at arms length of 
- the (sraeli, sophisticated military arid assault . 
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capability, will issue restrictions against the* 
advanced jets and technology. 

It is believed here (hat the Israelis want i 
the arsenals, the markets an 1 * * ^ 
know-how between themselves a 
onlv. The current manoeuvres ofgeUinB 
finance the production orthe l « ael ‘ 
is another example of how much the l Sa ^ 
arc intertwined in their military p 
jeetives. 

Although Jordan has not submitted yet 

mnl request for buying the Ha ^ , nf( 
batteries and the F-'l 6-. there are already 0 
53 senators, out of iOO.who havesigncdie 
objections to such sale of ^ fl „red US . 
ology.... unless Jordan join the p 
Camp David and recognize Israel. 

These senators and con 8« *|n°d« 
and endorsed such a one ’ sl . . , srae | wtii 
with the Arabs have never 
ate or recognize ihe Pfl ’ esl '^' mo dations 
more liberal treatment and nc cslr j C ij( 

(he US. To many observers ih»s ** ^ a(e5 

ihe sale of advanced jets to foi 
•ihe current continuing JJ? ornn ,iuee • 
..American- Israel Public Aff®"* i sra e1in^ 

most vocal and strong lobby , 

will surely undermine and P osSlD ’ ^ ,he 
ever, left In US foreign policy lowa 

world. — ^-rtT 

?1 , JULY 
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Jerash promises best-ever 
art and cultural festival 
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ISy Leila (5. Oceb 
Star Stuff Writer 

AMM AN — The second Jerash Festival will be 
one oh he largest m 11 1 ijAwi-ied cultural and artistic 
Icstivdls in the Arab world. Distinct from other 
■aich Arab festivals it oiTers several activities at the 
same lime in various theatres und areas, and it is 
not specialized but directed towards the broad 
base of the population. 

"The value of the Jerash Festival lies in the fact 
that it has added an important cultural and artistic 
dimension to Jordanian und Arab society," said its 
dire ci nr general, Dr. Mnzcn Armouii. (Chairman 
of the Depart ment of Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication at Yarmouk University). 

Dr Armouti is convinced that this festival, on 
which lie and his sCaJT have worked so hard, will 
provide possibilities for the enrichment uf cultural 
life in Jordan, as well as creme a bridge of human 
and cultural contact and interaction between Jur- 
ies Arab weigh hours ami other countries of 
oi!d..Miib n great opportunity fiir vis inns 


a clear picture of Jordanian 


heritage. 


ter to till tnsics und age 
itions und crufts bazaars 


smen weaving cloth or 




was stopped due to the Israeli invasion ol Lcta- 
nun. Hut this year a decision was taken to hold l lie 
festival and to enntinue it on an annual basis 

“We had to build .in inrnisiriicture. which in- 
cluded the installation of cables and electrical 
wiring, water pipes, theatre lighting, sound 
equipment, communication systems, rest am a ms 
and service facilities," snid Dr. Armouii. 

All this required funds. Tile Yarmouk Univ- 
ersity donated JD 10,000. while the Festival 
Committee took out a tank loan of .ID 150.000. 
They hope to cover this from the revenue oj the 
festival. 
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There will be a JD 1 entrance fee to the festival 
grounds, and most activities will be liveofchaige. 
The only ticketed activities arc those that will lx- 
held at the South Theatre, the Artemis Steps and 
the Fuiruz performance, which will cost JD 1 0 per 
ticket. 


Brussels — Turkish tinm's coffin-pnllhenrers, led by victim's weeping brother Ahmet ti 
carry the coffin hearing the body of .slain Turkish diplomat Dursim Aksnv to n memorial urn 
Brussels airport. Aksoy was murdered Inst Thursday. (AP wire photo) 
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Tickcis will lie on sale from 25 July tit (he 


Royal Cultural Centre and oilier places to be an 


iiounccd, and ai the Jernsh entrance gate. 


Miss Una Nuscibeh, assistant to the director 


general, said that an agreement lias been mndc 
with local bus companies to provide shuttle scr 


vices to and from Jerash at very reasonable rates. 


This will prevent traffic problems. Parking lots 


will be available outside Jerash for private cars. 


She added that local caterers will provide all 


kinds of food and drink from 30 kiosks at any 


hour of the festival. 


Prince Hassan spearhead! 
i commission on global 
humanitarian issues 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 

Star Geneva Correspondent 


Technically, the festival is very well pre 


pared. The Committed has bought it own lighting 
equipment, in addition to the private special 
equipment that the troupes will require. This will 
be operated by the technical stofT of the Royal 


Cultural Centre. Sound equipment and technl 


dans will be provided by Jordan Radio. 


Apart from being occessible and beautiful, Jer 


h is a well-known tourist site, and nn important, 


odern Jordanian city. It was one of the "Dccn 
lis", the ten Grcco-Roinan citieson the caravan 


tes to DaihSsciis and the south. Jerash left a 


ked intellectual, cultural and commercial lc 


since it combined Greek, Roman, Arab and 


cultural and social aspects. Its heyday was 


n the second century BCandihccnd ofthc 


niury BC. 


f Jordan’s heriiogc, Jerash is the best 
-town of its kind anywhere. Its colon- 
Is, theatres, fora and agorae arc natural 
‘^forming plays, and its little shops 
reel are Ideal for displaying handl- 


rk and books. 


er 100,000 people attended the fes 
250,000 people are expected. The 
put in by the Committee and vo 
added to the charm of the town 
worthwhile. 


GENEVA — His Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan Is perhaps as well-known Internationally 
as he Is in Jordan for his humanitarian endea- 
vours, with special emphasis on his leadership in 
environmental matters and social and economic 
development. His latest role In promoting the 
welfare of humankind was announced last week 
at a press conference nt the European UN head- 
quarters In Geneva. 

Prince Hassan and Prince Sadruddin Ago 
Khan are spearheading a select group of eminent 
individuals from throughout the world in esta- 
blishing the Independent Commission on Inter- 
national Humanitarian Issues. The commission 
Is seeking “a more adequate international frame- 
work to uphold human dignity and rise to the 
challenge of colossal humanitarian problems 
occurring in all continents*’. It Is to “enhance 
public awareness and to promote an international 
climate favouring progress In the humanitarian 
field". These endeavours will Include disaster 
relief, protection of “persons In special situa- 
tions” and the observance of humanitarian norms 
In times of armed conflict. 

In a press conference following the Initial meet- 
ing of the commission, Prince Hassan asserted 
that H was not the Intention of the commission to 
're-Invcnt the wheel” nor was It “an exercise to 
get major institutions to give more ’"funding to 
come from governments and private sources nor 
“an attempt to Justify one’s self and give self- 


importance". Rather, he explained, tie 
be much emphasis on environment ante 
Individuals to help themselves. 

Prince Hassan gave several exam; lei 
people had been informed previously:! 
Corps as Introduced by the US had nrd 
good purpose In this way but It tad k 
pllmentcd by one nntlon.nolasatvorN 
phcnomlnon. Secondly, a country tkesfc 
dan had been able to Initiate slgolfTcaii^ 
projects In Lebanon, Iraq, Yemen idi 
Additionally, one small firm In Jordnb 
able to study with significant rcsulista 
problems In several developing connlritu 
present the needs to the commission uft 
may be able, with mlnimnl assIsiuM 
themselves. 

The Prince and Sadruddin ApB* 
choirs of the commission, told the pr^P 1 
tlisit the commission will in no wajM 
humanitarian bodies already estabUdd' 
the framework of the UN. It will rewj* 
body of Influential humanitarian- im 
minded men and women who will iiseam 
crctariat (to be named later) to "mdf 
select” topics to be studied. The secrW* 
work with world Jurists who “undenw 
laws". 

The budget of the commission b J 
determined, but presently there I* 
million, 60 per cent of which Is 
expertise and research". It will In® 0 
pete with any budget within the UN WP 




on selling modern jets to the Gulf 
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tF-1 5, F-I6A, F-l 6/79, 
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shiFl in military balance and superiority will not 
happen soon, the Zionist friends of Israel in the 
l)S are doing all they can to scuttle any effort to 
arm any Arab country. 
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The controversy over selling the AW ACS to 
Saudi Arabia and the F-l 5, and the brewing con- 
troversy over the sale of Hawk missile mobile 
batteries and F-l 6 jets to Jordan, are examples of 
how deeply the concern over Israeli strength and 
superiority is entrenched in the US government 
Including the White House. 


There arc reports in Washington that National 
Security Advisor William Clark had infbrmed the 
Slate Department that the decision not to sell 
these GuirStaics advanced jets has the approval of 
(he president, and that the decision was presented 
by the Bureau or Politico-Military Affairs at the 
Slate Department, which is loaded with Zionist 
and Israeli Mossad agents. 


capability, will issue restrictions ag« 
advanced jets and technology- 

It is believed here that the Israel'** » 
the arsenals, the markets an ^ 
know-how between thcnisclvesa in 

only. The current manoeuvrcsorgei 
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is another example ofhow nun- ,, 

arc intertwined in their military P 1 
jeciives. f 

Although Jordan has 

mal request for buying the Ha 0 „ r 

batteries and the F-l 6, there are ■ ^ 
53 senators, out of 1 00, ance( j 1*5* 
objections to such sa ^ c _ a ^ v -^.ce po* 
ology.... unless Jordan join the J* 
Camp David and recognize Isn* ^ . 

These senators and congress^, 
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It is ironic that the United Slates looks with 
.anger and disbelief when an Arab country after 
Tailing to buy weapons and advanced US techn- 
ology turns to Europe or the Soviet Union for the 
purpose or buying such weapons. But what one 
can see in the new restrictive policy or the State 
, Department, is lhat-lhe United States for reasons • 
* df also Wiping; the Arab world at arms length of 
Israel i most sophisticated military and pssault 


anu enaorseo suun “ 1 

with the Arabs have never as 
ate or recognize the P-»tesUn»£' ^ 
more liberal treatment andac il . eW rd ,rit1 

the US. To many observers!^* ^ 
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the current continuing c * . 
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